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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 


The Private Correspondence of David Garrick 
with the most celebrated Persons of his time. 
4to. pp. 660. London, 1831. Colburn and 
Bentley. 

As this massive tome only sees the light to-day, 
and has been but a short while in our pre-pos- 
session, we may be excused from going into 
any detail of its multifarious contents, or giv- 
ing any decided opinion of its merits. That 
such a collection must embrace much of intelli- 
gence and amusement is obvious; and thata 
good deal of matter not of much interest, but 
which it was yet difficult to separate from the 
rest, should be mixed up with what is more 
worthy of publication, is another feature that 
might readily have been anticipated. A bio- 
graphy of Garrick, of sixty-four pages, precedes 
the Correspondence, which is brought down 
from his first start from Litchfield to London, 
with letters of recommendation, in February 
1736, to August 1774, when he was manager 
of Drury Lane theatre: the memoir itself is 
but indifferently written as to style. It tells 
us, what the Correspondence amply proves, 
that Garrick had a numerous and very mis- 
cellaneous body of correspondents, whose letters 
he preserved, and also kept copies of his own; 
so that the whole presents a curious picture of 
dramatic history and criticism. 

From these sources we shall now trace some 
of the features; beginning with the Memoir. 
Garrick’s predilection for acting was evinced at 
an early age, and he had acted Sergeant Kite 
in his eleventh year, at school (1727), previous 
to being sent to Lisbon to his uncle, a wine- 
merchant resident there. 

* His stay at Lisbon (says his biographer) 
was not a long one, for the next year saw him 
returned to Mr. Hunter’s care, and his time 
was spent between the school and the capital. 
In the one he advanced his classical acquire- 
ments, and in the other indulged his passion 
for the theatre. In these visits to town he 

opportunities of studying the art as it was 
exhibited by Quin and Cibber, and Macklin. 

The houses he could frequent were then, as 

now, Drury Lane and Covent Garden theatres; 

that in Lincoln’s-inn Fields; that in Good- 
man’s Fields, which he soon enriched himself ; 
and Aaron Hill’s rooms in Villier’s Street, 
where the Zara was first tried, of which he 
afterwards became the enchanting Lusignan. 

But notwithstanding the interruption given 

to his studies by zhese trips to London, there 

is full evidence that his progress in the school 

1 been far from a slow one. Johnson had 
assisted in his studies but a few months, and 
therefore to Hunter much praise is due for fix- 
ing 80 mercurial a spirit. In his eighteenth 

t his friend Walmesley writes of him, that 

@ was not only an amiable young gentleman, 
but a ‘good scholar;’ in other words, the 
grammar-school had done him justice. As his 
father could not afford to send him to the 

University, he was to study philosophy, the 

mathematics, and. polite literature, under Mr. 
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Colson, then residing at Rochester, in Kent. 
To shew at once all that was required; * Few 
instructions,’ says Walmesley to his friend, ‘ on 
your side will do, and in the intervals of study 
he will be an agreeable companion for you.’ 
Thus we see Colson was to be to Garrick, what 
Johnson, less calculated for tuition, had re- 
cently been, and the master and the scholar 
were to live in a friendly intimacy together. 
And this leads us to the celebrated journey to 
London, by Samuel Johnson and David Gar. 
rick, from the same place, with views, however, 
widely different ; the scholar to work his way 
ultimately at the bar, and the master to pro- 
duce his genius upon the stage. The result is 
well known to the reader; Johnson acquired 
the degree of Doctor of Laws, and the intended 
lawyer became the sovereign of the stage ;— 
happy both of them in this, that in their re. 
spective walks they were alike transcendent ; 
Johnson the first name in literature of his age, 
and Garrick the first actor of his own, if we 
may not rather think of any age. The oppor- 
tunity may be here taken of offering a very 
few remarks upon the objects of Garrick’s fel- 
low-traveller, as they are described by Gilbert 
Walmesley: ‘ Mr. Johnson,’ with that most 
forlorn of all hopes to a stranger, ‘ to try his 
fate with a tragedy’ upon the stage; ‘ and to 
see to get himself émployed in some transla- 
tion, either from the Latin or the French.’ 
He goes on without the slightest affectation : 
—‘ Johnson is a very good scholar and poet, 
and I have great hopes will turn outa fine tra- 
gedy writer. If it should any way lie in your 
way, I doubt not but you would be ready to 
recommend and assist your countryman.’ Re. 
gard for the profound critic and moralist may 
induce us to regret that his rewards should 
have fallen so far short of his friend’s. The 
sage, like another Cato, gives laws to a little 
senate of his admirers, and struggles through 
life, almost in vain, to be above want. The 
actor is the arbiter elegantiarum, the ‘ observed 
of all observers,’ the man to welcome whom 
the proudest rank drops its barrier, and in- 
treats an intimacy as a boon. He is, almost 
at his outset, patentee and proprietor of the 
first theatre in Europe; and living a life of 
splendour, more valuable by its liberality, be- 
queaths at his death property considerably be- 
yond one hundred thousand pounds !”’ 

It is amusing to us, after having so recently 
followed the revived biography of Johnson, to 
be thus called upon to study a contemporary, 
elevated by the partiality of his historian to so 
superior a station: in Boswell’s Johnson, Gar- 
rick is but a secondary figure, and even iower, 
the Punch who has no feelings: here he is the 
hero, and Johnson sinks into the comparatively 
poor and obscure personage. It is true, how- 
ever, that Garrick’s career was from the begin- 
ning a brilliant and successful one, from his 
début at Ipswich, as Aboan, under the name of 
Lyddal, in 1741,* and subsequently in London, 





* Where he alse performed Chamont, Captain Brazen, 
oie Harry Wildair, and Harlequin, with the greatest 
t. ’ 


¥ 
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where he appeared as Richard III. on the 19th 
of October, in the same year, to the final closing 
of the scene on the 20th of January, 1779. In 
1749 he married the celebrated Miss Viollette 
or Violletti, who, his biographer assures us, 
was in no way related to the Burlington family, 
her great patrons and the munificent donors of 
a wedding portion of 6000/.; but the daughter 
of a person of the name of Veigel, at Vienna, 
from which capital this violet was sent by 
Maria Theresa, in consequence of attracting 
too much of the notice of the Emperor by her 
beauty and grace as a dancer. With her, Gar- 
rick appears to have enjoyed a state of unin- 
terrupted felicity :* but we pass over that, and 
all the familiar points of his theatrical life, and 
select a passage or two from a later date. 1774. 

“ Mr. Garrick’s health had continued suffi- 
ciently good to enable him to enjoy the society 
of his friends at Hampton in the fine weather, 
and in the Adelphi during the winter. He 
occasionally visited the House of Commons ; 
and one night, during a stormy debate, the 
standing order was enforced to clear the gal- 
lery. Mr. Garrick kept his place by acclama- 
tion of the whole house ; and the member for 
Shropshire, who moved it, underwent the cas- 
tigation of Burke, who there called Mr. Garrick 
the great master of elocution, by whose lessons 
they had all profited. Garrick avenged him- 
self of the tasteless member by some verses, 
which reminded him of that unlucky animal, 
whose bray every hearer of delicacy and re. 
finement instinctively flies. He does not seem 
to have troubled himself with the theatre in 
any remarkable degree. He wrote a prologue 
or two, gave the younger Bannister some in- 
structions in Zaphna; and his pupil acted it 
with great applause to Mrs. Robinson’s Pal- 
myra. That beautiful and fascinating woman 
has long quitted us: but Bannister is living 
happily and vigorously, and would be young 
Bannister still, but for a lameness in one of his 
feet, that affects his gait, it is true, but spares 
his gaiety.” 

*¢ ‘I'wo incidents call for notice, and for 
reprobation of very different strength. At a 
dinner of the Actors’ Fund, Mr. Garrick, 
to do them honour, visited his former friends, 
elegantly dressed, and expecting both to give 
and receive pleasure by his company. As to 
himself, Mr. Garrick saw no signs of cordiality ; 
as to each other, the actors were split into 
parties ; and where it had been a virtue to 
practise the dissimulation of the stage, they in- 
dulged themselves in exposing their natural 
infirmities. ‘Tom King’s explanation and apo- 
logy to Garrick are at least well intended. The 
mortification felt by Mr. Garrick he in fact 
shews by his letter to that gentleman. The 
other occurrence is of a graver die. At the 
very time that a fatal malady was dragging 
him to the grave, the villanous enmities that 
persecuted him were threatening his moral 
destruction, and endeavouring to practise upon 
his solicitude for his reputation. The weapon 


* She survived him 43 years, and died October 1922, in 
her 96th year. , 
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of the assassin is preserved in the ‘Corre- 
spondence ;’ the villain himself has escaped the 
infamy to which we should joyfully have con- 
si him.”’ [As the Correspondence does not 
come so far down, we are left in the dark re- 
specting this allusion. 

“ As an actor,” (the writer observes, in 
summing up his character), “‘ Mr. Sheridan has 
done him justice. As a manager, he appears 
to have been liberal to his authors, and friendly 
to his actors. The profits to the first, greatly 
exceed what they can now obtain; when the 
theatre, too, held at most 3307. His perform- 
ers had weekly salaries that seem now mode- 
rate, but were at that time sufficient; he be- 
sides wrote for their benefits, and never refused 
to act for them. He only could fill the house. 
He encouraged of either authors or actors such 
talent as he could find, and cherished it, until 
they alike tried to invade his province as a 
manager. The authors were for subduing his 
judgment tothe fellow-feeling of their brethren, 
and the actors were for choosing their own 
nights for performing, and would discard or 
resume whatever characters became obnoxious 
or desirable from their whims or their jealou- 
sies. Asa man, perhaps he was not equally 
perfect. He saw his object singly, and per- 
haps too fondly. Sir John Hawkins, we be- 
lieve, tells us that he once gave Mr. Garrick 
some intelligence very material to his interest, 
but he could not secure his attention; a new 
pantomime engrossed every moment of his time. 
He paid great regard to the press, he even 
meddled with newspaper property, he antici- 
pated attack sometimes, was irritated by it at 
others, and never practised the policy of being 
silent. But his self-love as an actor was not 
alone to account for this. -He was a proprietor 
of a concern, that flourishes but by the * popular 
breath ;’ to en the public mind, there- 
fore, about himself and his theatre, was essen 
tial to the triumph of both. He had writers 
who were en in his interest in such 
vehicles, and he wrote in them himself. Such 
was his avarice of fame: but his love of money 
seems to have been more disputable; or rather, 
he loved affluence for its independence, and the 
power it bestowed of obliging the great, and 
relieving the humble.’’ 

We could cite some very curious proof of 
Garrick’s use of the press—his anxious pre- 

tions of the public for his rea) ces or 
} yon ptt and his putts collusive, 
preliminary, &c. &c. &c.—even the actors’ 
arts in our day fall short of these elaborate 
contrivances. 

“ As a writer,” (continues the summary we 
have been quoting), “ we can hardly tell what 
to say of his powers: we do not know, touching 
either character, thought, or expression, how 
much was really his in the plays of others. 
The two-act comedy at least was his own. 
Prologue was his chief province, and his fer- 
tility in such compositions inexhaustible. Epi- 
gram he made vigorous court to; and Epitaph, 
in some instances, owned no superior. In the 
light measures of Prior, he frolics that poet 
himself, or Voltaire, or Gresset, in the en- 
chanting Ver-Vert. To sum up his charac. 
ter :—when we consider the space he occupied 
in life, his fame in other countries, his pre- 
dominance in his sphere, the numerous circles 
of which he may be said to have been the idol, 
the illustrious men wha mixed his talents with 
their own; that he was never subjected to a 
single reverse of fortune, never involved in 
any touching calamity; that he was spared the 
pangs of family connexion, and rejoiced that he 
was without children; in spite of severe an- 


noyances from the malignant, and some chro- 
nic disorders, that clung equally to him in his 
course ;——- we cannot but regard him as having 


 enj one of the happiest. lots. that ever 


gratified the ambition, or rewarded the energy 
of a human being.” 

Tt is now our business to select a few of the 
letters which appear to us most likely to in- 
terest readers of the present time. 

Mrs. Frances Sheridan, the wife of Thomas, 
and the mother of Richard Brinsley Sheridan, 
a lady of great acquirements and striking in- 
genuity. Garrick acted in her Discovery, and 
every body has read her Nourjahad. The fol. 
lowing is a very spirited and clever letter from 
her to a Mrs. Victor : 

* Blois, Nov. 16, 1743. 

** Dear Madam,—I am much obliged to 
you for your punctuality in writing to me 
under the chastisement of two blisters. You 
did it, I am sure, with a design to deliver me 
from a very disagreeable sensation, called sus- 
pense; under which, I must nevertheless as- 
sure you, I laboured not at that time; for I 
was very sure that had the comedy been even 
approved (about which you know I was not 
over sanguine), it was too late to be received ; 
and the only thing with which I flattered my- 
self was, that perhaps between this and next 
season there might be time to mend what 
should be thought most to want amendment ; 
and it was with this view you may remember 
I told you I should (and indeed I endeavoured 
to) send it over as early as possible. I am very 
a that you and your good man have had so 
m ineffectual trouble about it; but I know 
you neither of you begrudge to take a little pains 
for your friends. Thank Mr. Garrick in my 
name for delivering his sentiments so frankly ; 
it shews, at least, that he has some opinion 
of my philosophy, though he has none of my 
genius. I thank you for transmitting them 
to me so faithfully; and must now, in my 
turn, beg you will be so kind as to let him 
know what I have to say on the subject. It is 
but a disagreeable task to defend one’s own 
writing, but in the present case I think my 
honour at stake, and that I am bound to jus. 
tify myself to you and Mr. Victor, for having 
put (as it appears upon the face of the evidence) 
a worthless stranger under your care, with no 
other recommendation than that of its own 
natural parent, and who, upon trial, has had 
80 unfavourable a verdict returned, that per- 
haps you may condemn the poor culprit ac. 
cording to law, to return from whence it 
came, and thence to the place of execution 
(the fire), without vouchsafing it a second 
hearing. I have the utmost deference for Mr. 
Garrick’s opinion ; I think extremely well of 
his wit, and still better of his discernment in 
judging what will or will not succeed with 
the public; and for his abilities in his own 
profession, you know how highly I rate them: 
yet notwithstanding all this, and that I live 
too at present in a Roman Catholic country, 
I allow not infallibility to mortal man. People 
of the best understandings may differ widely 
in their sentiments of one and the same thing : 
we have all a certain perception which, for 
want of another name, by the general 
one of taste, and which if the subject to be 
decided on does not hit, we are apt sometimes 
to withhold the suffrage of our judgments, 
and to confound one with the other, though 
they are in fact distinct things, however one 
(to be perfect) ought to be founded on the 
other. I have heard Johnson decry some of 
the prettiest pieces of writing we have in En- 





glish ; yet Johnson is an honourable man— 





that is to say, he is good critic, and in other 
respects a man of enormous talents; but the 
works I speak of have not been to his gout, 
and he has indiscriminately condemntd the 
whole, which, though perhaps not perfect, had 
still merit enough to save them from general 
condemnation. From what I have here said, 
I would be only understood to mean, that I 
believe Mr. Garrick, not having leisure to 
give more than a very hasty perusal to my 
play, and not finding himself pleased upon 
the whole, could not allow himself the time 
to separate the good from the bad; but, in 
the warmth of his disappointment, passed at 
once on it such a sentence, as put me in mind 
of your husband’s ever-memorable description 
of Rantavan, viz. that he found there neither 
meat, drink, washing, nor lodging, which re. 
duced our friend B.’s house to a desert, as my 
poor comedy is, to something worse than the 
desert island. There are four heavy accusa- 
tions laid against it: any one of which being 
sufficient to weigh the stripling down, I think 
it a maternal duty to exculpate my child, as far 
as it is in my power, from so many compli. 
cated faults, more especially as these vices 
have not been acquired by evil communica. 
tions, but were born with it, and conse. 
quently take their rise originally from myself. 
Imprimis, the play is without fable; secondly, 
all the scenes are detached ; thirdly, there is 
nothing to interest the audience ; and lastly, 
it has no humour. Tell Garrick I have thrown 
my gauntlet down, and am going to defend 
myself. To the first charge I plead not guilty, 


and will maintain that the fable is fully suffi- _ 


cient to build a series of events upon, —that 
there is as much as most of our comedies have, 
and more than in many which have been well 
received. For the second, I cannot pretend to 
say (contrary to the opinion of so good a master 
of his art) whether the scenes are laid with 
that rigorous exactness that theatrical archi- 
tecture may require; but thus much I will 
venture to assert, that their succession is re- 
gular and natural, and that they all tend to 
the main purpose of the drama, which is com- 
prised in the two or three last lines of the play. 
For the third objection, perhaps, I may be sin- 
gular in my opinion ; but I own, I do not think 
it absolutely nécessary to interest the passions 
in a comedy ;' in & tragedy it is indispensible ; 
but if the comic muse can excite variosity 
enough to keep tp the attention of the audi- 
ence, shé has, in my mind, acquitted Herself 
of her duty ; and I think this seems to be the 
general style of some of our most entertaining 
comedies, and the one in question, I should 
hope, is not entirely void of this merit ; as the 
fate of an unworthy project against two inno- 
cent young people, artfully carried on, on one 
side, by a designing pair, and ridiculously sup- 
ported, on the other, by an absurd pair, is not 
decided till the very last scene. As for the 
fourth charge, I shall leave it as I found it ; 
for unless I were to use Bayes’s expressions, 
I should be at a loss for words to defend 
it—I promised you but pleasantry, and if I 
have utterly failed in that, I am more unfor- 
tunate than I expected to be. Just give me 
leave to add, what I think will not be denied 
me, that there is a good moral, and some cha- 
racter, in this piece. The latter of these two 
articles seems to be growing fast out of fashion: 
the late writers treating the taste of the times 
as physicians do the stomachs of their sick 
patients, which, finding too weak for substan- 
tial food, they supply with slops. But the 
reason of this is obvious: our p t race of 
posts not abounding with invention of their 
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own, have taken stories they found ready to 
thatr hand, which never hig been intended 
for representation, the authors did not think 
themselves tied down to rules with which the 
stage ought not to dispense; yet I thought 
that Mr. Garrick, who himself knows so well 
how to support this grand requisite of dramatic 
works, would willingly have encouraged every 
effort which had the least pretensions to merit 
of this kind. I have but just room left to thank 
you for the verses on the Mummy, which I 
think an excellent epigram. Mr. Sheridan 
joins me in best wishes to you and Victoribus. 
Lam, dear Mrs. Victor, yours sincerely, F.S.” 

The following pass occur in a letter of 
Lord Rochford’s to Garrick, about 1745: 

My lady desires her compliments, and is 
obliged to you for the trouble you have been 
at in getting her the tincture, She continues 
to ride, and is in [good] spirits, which, I agree 
with you, are the essential happiness, not only 
of Easton, but to every place else. I don’t 
know why, but when I see a man of a gloomy 
disposition, I am apt to suspect he has done 
something wrong; and I have made it my 
observation, that men of a cheerful, gay dis- 
position, seldom turn out very great villains. 
Give me, as Cesar says, men that sleep a’nights. 
I make a great difference, though, between 
men that are naturally gloomy, sans savoir 
pourquoi, and those who have met with dis, 
tresses and accidents in life: they indeed are 
to be pitied. I can’t help, since I am upon 
this subject, describing to you a sort of men 
that I have met with in my lifetime, that are 
my utter aversion; and such are they who are 
not melancholy enough to hate society (for then 
one should at least be rid of them), but when 
they are in it, become observers of one’s words 
and actions, and never communicate any thing 
they know themselves, not even to those they 
call their dearest friends, Such men are born 
natural spies, and I, believe the devil had a 
hand jn their creation; but to describe more 
strongly to you, the sort of man I hate, I 
must, without, flattery, tell you he is the re- 
verse of you.”? é; 

qn Ay (Nov, 3), Mr, Walmesley, writes 
from Bath to, Garrick as. if Dr, Johnson. were ip. 

don, for, he says—-‘‘ When you see Mr. 
Jobogon,, pray [give] my compliments, and tell 

A;esteem him ag a great geniys—quite lost 
oh to, himself and.the world.’’ This jis, it 
wall be remembered, the period of Johnson's 
life which it has been aly difficult to account 
for, The editor adds, in a note +- 

* This, we know, was exactly the fact. His 
attachment to Savage had done him great in- 
Jury. _ Between ‘the years 1745. and 6, he lite- 

y wrote nothing. The rebellion, that was 

n. raging, perhaps inspired him with the 
hopes that attached to his political principles. 
He loved the house of Stuart, and in the success 
of the Pretender might anticipate his own in- 
dependence, The reader will be delighted. with 
this letter from the venerable Walmesley. He 
returns upon Johnson, like the mighty shade of 
Denmark, to admonish him in his course and 
stimulate his exertions — 

‘ Do not forget: this visitation 

‘ Is but to whet thy almost blunted purpose.’ 

It ig obvious that Walmesley had beep anxiously 
€xpecting from his friend performances ade- 
quate to his powers; but at length almost de- 
spaired that he could ever be roused to activity, 
and useful strenuous occupation of his time.” 

From Garrick to Hogarth about.1755. 

Dear Hogarth,—Our friend Wilson hinted 


(o,me the last time I saw him, that I had of 


remiss in my visits to you—it may be 








so, though open my word I am not conscious 
of it; for such ceremonies I look upon as mere 
counters, where there is no remission of regard 
and good wishes. As Wilson is not an accu- 
rate observer of things, not even of those which 
concern him most, I must imagine that the 
hint came from you, and, therefore, I shall say 
a word or two to you uponit. Montaigne, who 
was a good judge of human nature, takes notice 
that when friends grow exact and ceremonious, 
it is a certain sign of coolness, for that the spirit 
of friendship keeps no account of trifles. We 
are, I hope, a strong exception to this rule. 
Poor Draper, whom I loved better than any man 
breathing, once asked me smiling,.° How long 
is it, think you, since you were at my house ?’ 
‘ How long? Why a month, or six weeks.’ 
‘ A year and five days,’ replied he; * but don’t 
imagine that I have kept an account ; my wife 
told me so this morning, and bid me scold you 
for it.” If Mrs. Hogarth has observed my ne- 
glect, I am flattered by it; but if it is your ob. 
servation, wo betide you! Could I follow my 
own wishes, I would see you every day in the 
week, and not care whether it was in Leicester- 
fields or Southampton-street ; but what with an 
indifferent state of health, and the care of a 
large family, in which there are many froward 
children, I have scarce half an hour to myself. 
However, since you are grown a polite devil, 
and have a mind to play at lords and ladies, 
have at you. I will certainly call upon you soon, 
and if you should not be at home, I will leave 
my card.” 

Dr. Warburton, in one of his letters to Gar- 
rick, speaks thus irreverently of editors : 

** When every religion, and even every trade, 
has its mysteries, it would be hard to deny it to 
the worshipful company of editors. Besides, 
these dealers in other men’s sense should give a 
sign, at least, that they have some of their own : 
like your haberdashers of small wares, who have 
always a back-warehouse of their own manu- 
factories.” 

Of Dodsley—‘ Dodsley is a wretched fellow, 
and no man ever met with a worse return than 
you have done, for your endeavours to serve him. 
I deny your position, that scholars and men of 
ability appland his trumpery; for, take my word 
for it, a learned blockhead is a blockhead still. I 
think the applause given to it by Spence, Lowth, 
and Melmoth, was very sincere ; and though I 
hardly think the same of Sir George’s, who is 
certainly as great a critic as politician, yet I 
excuse him, for he is like Enobarbus in the 
play, * he will speak well of any body who will 
speak well ofhim.’ As to Master Robert Dods- 
ley, I rate him at his worth ; and he being worth 
nothing, we shall hardly come to a bargain.” 


The Bishop of Gloucester to Mr. Garrick. 
** Prior Park, Feb. 17, 1761. 

* Dear sir, Before I left town, I talked 
very seriously with Millar concerning that 
scoundrel poem, and more scoundrel subject of 
it. He appeared truly concerned; and, as he 
told me, spoke to Wilks with great resent. 
ment of the injury done him, by incurring 
your displeasure, through his perfidy. But do 
such wretches as the writer of the poem and 
the hero of it deserve a serious thought from 
you? I think you and I have all the standard 
dunces of the kingdom on our hands: you the 
rhyming, and I the prosaic dunces. Yours have 
most of the nature of that sort of vermin Dry- 
den speaks of — 

* So little and so light, 

One could not know they live, but they bite.’ 
Mine, most like that which Sir Hugh, in the 
play, calls ‘ a familiar beast to man, and signi- 
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fies love.’ On’this account I must tell you a 
story. Two English soldiers, travelling through 
the Highlands, were one night in particular 
most. miserably lodged, and, before morning, 
half eaten up with these two sorts of vermin. 
As day-light approached, they resolved to 
make an ample sacrifice for the violated rights 
of Jupiter hospitalis ; but the first attack was 
so ill-planned, that a t part of the enemy 
had escaped, had not one of these commanders, 
observing the absurd mancuvres of his fellow, 
called out, ‘ What the devil, comrade, are 
you about? Let us first secure the light- 
horse; the heavy-armed foot lie at our mercy.’ 
And now, should you and I, think you, 
better employed than these two brave suf- 
ferers, did we seriously set about revenging 
ourselves on the worthless vermin that molest- 
ed us? I was pleased to see you in senti- 
ments more characteristic of you, the last time 
we were together, when you hinted to Mr. 
Berenger and me your inclination of being the 
means of diverting some rays of the king’s 
favour, to shine on the other house. I said 
nothing to you then, but you will pardon 
me for giving you my thoughts now. Were 
the king’s using your house intended as mat- 
ter of mere favour to you, your modesty and 
generosity would be well employed to serve 
your neighbour. But since the king, in this 
consults only the gratification of his own 
amusement, which your acting is necessary to, 
modesty and generosity would seem to be mis- 
placed in hinting any thing in behalf of the 
other house. e ” ns 

*T had not seen ‘ The Fribbleriad.* It is 
excellent both in the fable, the sentiment, and 
the wit. Pope, in speaking of the cock fribble 
of his time, compares him to a gilded bug. I 
remember Middleton used to say to me, the 
description was very faulty, because there was 
no such thing in nature as a gilded bug. I 
replied, it suited the purpose the better, for a 
fribble was as much out of Nature. I have 
my fribbles as well as you. In the ‘ Anec- 
dotes of Painting,’ just published, the author, 
by the most unprovoked malice, has a fling at 
your friend obliquely, and puts him in compan 
where you would not expect to find him, (it is 
vol. i, pp. 106, 107,) with Tom Hearne and 
Browne Willis. It is about Gothic edifices, 
for which I shall be about his pots, as Bentley 
said to Lord Halifax of Rowe. But I say it 
better ; I mean the gally-pots and washes of 
his toilet. I know he has a fribble tutor at 
his elbow, as sicklied over with affectation as 
himself. - ° ° 

 T have seen the first edition of the poem 
you mention, * The Rosciad,’ and I was sur- 
prised at the excellent things I found in it ; 
but took Churchill to be a feigned name, so 
little do I know of what is going forward.” 

We now make another selection from another 
sort of correspondent. 


Signor Joseph Baretti to Mr. Garrick. 
** Venice, July 10th, 1764. 

“ Dear sir,—Countess Bujovich, the lady 
who told me of her miraculous remedy against 
the sciatica, has been out of town these three 
and I know not when she will be back 
agaim. But if I recollect well, the plaster is 
made with some Venetian soap and the yolk 
of an egg, well mixed her, applied to the 
painful part om 2 bit of blue paper. Have you 
forgot the black hen? .. Do not neglect that 
particularity, and abstain from laughing, you 
incredulous mortal! To be serious, I heartily 
wish Mrs. Garrick a perfect of her 
health, and should be very glad to hear her 





bettered by.this simple remedy. .I_was_much 
pleased to hear from more than one. friend, 
that she is much better now than she ‘was 
when she left Venice, and that she has dis- 
missed her stick, and walks bravely abdut. 
Could I absent myself from here, I would cer- 
tainly come to Albano, and wait daily on her 
in our Italian character of cavalier serviente, 
although she wants a stick no more. My best 
wishes and compliments wait on her instead of 
me, ‘ Now, friend Garrick, give me leave to be 
a little peevish' with you. How could you 
be such a wi man as to think that you 
could find Italian literature existing to the 
sum of thirty sequins? I scarcely think you 
would find literature in the whole world worth 
such a sum. {I reckon that you have about 
twenty sequins’ worth in England, three se- 
quins’ in France, a eouple of sequins’ in Ger- 
many, and, another couple in the rest of the 
wonld, which sums put. together do not fully 
come, up te what, -you,laid ont in that of Italy 
only... Yet, though literature worth money be 
so very scarce, in my opinion, every where, I 
am not quite of your mind as to, the books you 
bought, considered as books. Some of them— 
(for I saw a list of them in Mr. Beauclerk’s 
hands)—some of them are valuable for their 
printer’s sake, some for this, and some for that 
other foolish reason ; and whenever you think 
of selling them again, I firmly believe that 
it will not be any hard matter to get you 
your money again. Mr. Beauclerk, mean- 
while, offers you twenty sequins, if you are 
fully persuaded of having made a very bad 
bargain. So you see you will but, lose ten 
sequins instead of twenty. I wish I had seen 
the books themselyes—I could be more posi- 
tive, in all probability, as to your having done 
sega no harm ; for I firmly think that you 
ave done by chance what many more people 
in Venice would likewise do deliberately. Be 
comforted, then, and do-not consider yourself as 
a great sufferer for a trifling loss that you may 
make, at the very worst. The great sufferer 
is your lady, who is obliged to stop in a sorry 
place, physicking, instead of rambling about 
merrily in cheerful places.” 
A letter from Burke :—. 
‘My dear David,_.We have now got a 
little settled in our new habitation. When 
will you and Mrs. Garrick come and make it 
comfortable to us by your company for a day 
or two? You have promised us, and we are a 
sort of persevering folks, and will not easily let 
you off. You shall have fowls from our own 
. poultry-yard, and such beef and mutton as our 
next market-town yields ; and to make it com- 
plete, we will assure you it is our own feeding, 
and then you will find it very good. In all 
sadness we wish, Madam Burke, all with us, 
and myself, most hugeously to see you, and 
will take it ill if you go and see the new pay- 
master before us starving proscribed folks. You 
know the unfortunate are always proud and 
touchy. We only wish you would give us a 
day’s notice, that we may not ramble, Adieu, 
my dear Garrick, and believe me most sin- 
cerely and affectionately, Epaunp Burke. 
“Mrs. Burke desires her compliments to 
Mrs. Garrick. If you bring your neighbour, 
= Thames, with you, it will be quite agree. 
le.”” 
We conclude with one which relates to cha- 
racters always of public interest. 


Mr. Samuel Sharp to Mr. Garrick. 
“ Geneva, Aug. 18th, 1765. 
“ Dear sir, — I am just come from Mons. Vol- 


} 


THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 


that neither your letter nor any other part of 
your conduct has given him the least umbrage: 
Thee was noicompany at dinner but myself : 
his nieces and nephews talked more and louder 
than other men and women usually doin France; 
however, I every now and then, as I sat next 
to him, got hold of his ears, and our chief topic 
was our English actor. When I signified to 
him that I should write this evening to Mr. 
Garrick, and that it would be the greatest 
pleasure I could do you, to say he was in good 
health; ‘ No, sir,’ said he, ‘do not write an 
untruth, but tell him, Je suis plein d’estime 
pour lui.” When I represented how mortified 
you was in having lost the opportunity of pay- 
ing him your respects, his answer was such, 





the conversation turned on a tragedy, repre- 
sented at his own theatre last Friday evening: 
unfortunately for us, the night of our arrival. 
Mademoiselle Clairon, the subject of their ap- 
plause, left him this morning to visit some 
friends, so that I shall not have the pleasure 
of seeing her: in about six days she sets out 
for Provence: Antonio, however, waited on 
her yesterday, and made some proper apology, 
in answer to her complaints against you for 
not writing. I confess to you, though I am 
conscious of her merit, I never was so fatigued 
with panegyric; the women screamed, and 
acted, and stared so violently in repeating the 
fine passages ; Voltaire sat placid, every now 
and then either nodding or speaking his appro- 
bation. At length one of the ladies ‘asserted, 
in contradiction to the other, that it happened 
in the course of five acts, that Madem. Clairon 
was not equally excellent, and an appeal was 
made to their uncle; he turned to me, and 
said, his answer should be the same that Ma- 
dame Dacier gave to a critic who pointed out 
to her a real sottise in Homer : ‘ Ah, Monsieur, 
dit-elle, ce n’est que diyin.” The story is not 
the best Voltaire ever told ;-but I will tell you 
one: he wept in recollecting and repeating 
Clairon'’s manner of asking, ‘ Ov est ma mére?’ 
To conclude, he had been all the morning busy 
in composing an epitre to Madem. Clairon, 
which he read in the rough draught with won- 
derful vigour and emphasis, but at the same 
time with a tone and accent so different from 
those of the English, that I have no doubt that 
was you to repeat any of Shakspeare 
before the same assembly, they would feel but 
little pleasure from your recital. Sick as I was 
of all the praise I heard this afternoon, it re- 
vived my spirits to be told by Voltaire, that 
when Madem. Clairon was sent to prison, you 
made her an offer of five hundred louis; and 
I was not a little flattered to see him turn 
round to the company and ask them if there 
was a duke or a mareschal in France, generous 
and honourable enough to do such an action. 
Wilkes is here, very busy, writing and printing 
some things, which I hope his friends will pre- 
vent him from publishing. I am his well- 
wisher, and could wish he was not quite so 
zealous ; such zeal may tend to the of 
mankind, as martyrdom advances religion ; but 
I should be sorry that my brother or David 
Garrick were the instruments in either case. 
Antonio continues to be an honest, worthy, 
and sensible conductor to my daughters aud 
me. He flatters us you may possibly give us 
a rendezvous at Parle next May. I will not 
attempt to tell you how much such an event 
would delight us. Should the scheme take 
place, we will endeavour to accommodate our 
return to your arrival at Paris. I happened 
at dinner to assign as one reason why you 


that I am persuaded you never offended. All! ,.) 





His eyes sparkled at the 


run with sing-song. 
indignation I-expressed,- and- T-found after. 
wards it was from the similarity of the two 
nations; for this: charge makes the subject of 
some lines in his epitre to Madem. Clairon. 
Voltaire thought his theatre would hold but 
50 persons, and they crowded in 120; he is 
going to enlarge it so much as to admit an 
audience of 200 or 250.” 





Unimore: a Dream of the Highlands. By 
Professor Wilson. Blackwood’s Magazine. 
One day the beautiful princess Margaret, (she 
who was afterwards Queen of Scotland) as she 
was passing through the hall, saw Alain Char. 
tier, the most celebrated minstrel of his time, 
eep on one of the benches. Pausing for a 
moment at his side, she bent down and kissed 
him. Some of her attendants, not entering into 
her enthusiasm, marvelled greatly that she had 
not bestowed her favour on some- fairer. face. 
“* Nay,” replied the princess, ‘* I did not kiss 
him, but the mouth from which proceeds 
so many beautiful things ;”— thus, says the 
old chronicler, justifying an extraordinary ac. 
tion, on the plea that it had an extraordinary 
motive. Now we are about to commit an 
action quite out of our common course — and 
we, in like manner, plead that its motive is 
quite enough out of the common course to 
justify it. There is, and there can be, no 
just criticism passed by one periodical on 
another ; censure is too often the expression 
of rivalry; and still oftener is praise only 
given for ‘ value received.’’? When periodi- 
cals are polite to each other, itis on a mer- 
cantile system of réciprocation; and when 
they deal in abuse, the public are apt to re- 
member that a pseudo judge is in reality a 
contending advocate. Beyond, therefore, the 
mention of a new beginning, we have always 
abstained from, passing. any species of judgment 
on our contemporaries ; but,the present. depar- 
ture’ from our general’ rule will,'we think, be 
its own excuse. So much of change has taken 
place within the last few years; that the. poets 
of whom Wilson is one, rather belong ‘to the 
past age than to the present. The men who 
broke ‘up the sweet waters of posey: and made 
the desert of English imagination blossom like 
the rose, are ‘still’ among us— but they! walk 
with eyes ‘that look back, and with sealed-lips. 
Of ‘all lands’ that of literature is the Jast of 
which ‘we'can say, that there 
«* The voice of the nightingale never is mute ;” i 
on the contrary, we may rather address song in 
Shelley’s words — 
« Rarely, rarely comest thou, 
Spirit of delight.” 
Actual, calculating, and looking to the outward 
world, to-day has none of the characteristics of 
a poetical age; and the poetry which still re- 
mains is like the crimson of evening, that 
lin 
«« To shew that sunshine has been there.” 
But Wilson belongs to 
«* The golden hour of morning prime ;” 
when 8 thousand fine influences were abroad, 
and the success of one aspirant encouraged 
another; and the Isle of Palms, and the City 
of the Plague, have long passed to fame 
through “ the gate called the Beautiful,” Uni- 
more is their worthy companion. Perhaps 
Wilson’s poetry may be best characterised by 
saying, it is of that species which seems espe- 
cially to deserve the term “‘inspired.”  Crea- 
tive and fanciful, it apparels earth in the 
“ glory and the freshness of a dream,” but a 








taire’s, and can give you the fullest assurance 





would act no more, that our theatre was over- 


dream that has all the depth and tenderness 
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of life’: It is a spirit that pours itself over 
the land like a’summer shower, refreshing and 
brightening all that it touches, and giving to the 
commonest leaf and flower a beauty belong- 
ing to them, and yet not of themselves. Wil- 
son ‘delights in taking the beauty of nature, 
and identifying it with human love and 
sanctifying it with human sorrow. But to the 
proof; and with ard to our criticism, we 
must observe, that it will be confined to point- 
ing attention to some of our favourite passages. 
The same poet, in the Isle of Palms, says — 
«* Oh many are the beauteous isles 

Unknown to human eye, 

That sleeping mid the ocean-smiles 

In happy silence lie. 

‘The ship may pass them in the night, 

Nor the sailors know what a lovely sight 

Is resting on the main.” 


Beautiful passages in a poem are like these 
“ beanteous isles” in the ocean—and the critic’s 
task is to discover and draw attention towards 
them. What a Claude-Lorraine picture is the 
following of sunrise ! 


Morven, and Morn, and .- , and Solitude! 
As yet it is scarce sunrise, but the sun 

Sends dawn before him, while his dazzling disk 

Is soaring from the sea, a gentle light, 

Tender and delicate exceedingly, 

*Neath which, as if it were a glittering veil, 

Lies the new-woke and undisturbed earth, 

Conscious once more of the sweet hour of Prime. 

No object in creation now looks dead. 

Stones, rocks, knolls, heather, broom and furze, and 


fern, 
Have all a life-like semblance in the hush, 
So strong is the expression of their joys 
Alive appears each solitary tree, ~~ 
brs a half shrub, bi ye — stem, 
nd hazel azure-hued; Ww, ing es, 
The feeling of.its own fresh loveliness, 
That budding Drake; and these wild briers en- 
wreath'd 
With honeysuckles wild, brimful of life 


+7 
Now trail along, and clamber up and fill 
The air with diodes; by shore bee 
Already visited; though not a bi 
Within the nested foliage more than stirs, 
Or twitters o’er the blissful wilderness. 
Life breathes intenser beauty. o'er the flowers. 
‘There within one.small round of ward set 
Dew-diamonded daisies, happy all, 
“In their own sweetness and simplicity ; 
py lustre — [Je eet nook 
n inexhaustible board of primroses, . 
Heaped up by spring for the delight of mor, 
Miser at once and prodigal: here steep’a, 
And str and starred in colours manifold, 
Mosses that,’twould be sin to tread upon.” 


‘How'much_of. natural tenderness is in the 
@isuing description of a mother pining. for her 
absenv eltild, of whose fate she is uncertain { 


*« Then came long yeats of hope, of dismal hope, 
Dying, one day, and on another bright 
As madness; for Imagination dreams 
Of wild itmpossibilities, and.Loye 
Will borrow for a time the eagle’s ying 
‘To sweep the isles and rocks, and finding not 
What she seeks there, the long-lost beautiful, 
= — — the caverns ~~ 

omman to, er up the’ > 
So fared it with this 7 soy anda ship 
Sometime she saw come sailing up the loch, 
And call’d on all.the castle to behold 
Her Unimore’s return. Then with a smile 
Pressing her pale hand on her forehead wan, 
Of God she asked forgiveness, and knelt down 
Inte a sobbing prayer, 
“ On tales she fed 

Of battle and of shipwreck, and of boats 
Like insect-covered leaves for weeks afloat 
On the wide sea, all dropping one by one 
‘The famish’d sailors, some delirious, 
From the frai) bark —and of more horrid dooms ! 

Tn all his shapes she madly cufsed‘the sea.” 


Summer— 

inebithise full cmaigente a the le 

* In 3 e. ns 
‘With green overflow); the hienther- bloom, 
noAnticipating tumn, purples faint 
he moors ; 


in the fore::-chase, 
* Never in suchdeep herbage dipped their hoofs” 


dipped 
| The red-deer, nor long the.cliffs 
se ch Petuston of fila hogetiae Urovraed 


In some short pause of pastime underneath 
The he listens unawares 


——— 
Far off the hollow noise; the eagie’s self, 
Along with his wild bark had ne’er:-been seen 
Floating aloft so frequent, in wide rings 
Seeking the sun as he would circle it; 
For never in the memory of man 
Had reign’d so many: blue days without break, 
O’er the still vastness of the unclouded sky.” 
Or, by way of contrast to these landscapes, take 
two portraits of the orphan sisters: 
«¢ One face is pale 
In its own pensiveness, but paler seems 
Beneath the nun-like braidings of that hair 
So softly black, accordant with the calm 
peace vn on her memaceely Loy gen seid Wash 
Keeps with her dreams e other bright, 
As if in po roorm | and brighter glows . 
In rivalry of all those sun-loved locks, 
Like gold wire glittering, in the breath of Joy 
Afloat, on her smooth forehead momently 
Kindling with gladder smile-light. ‘Those dark eyes! 
With depths profound, down which the more you 


AZe, 

Stiller and stiller seems the spiritual world 

‘That lies sphered in their wondrous orbs, beyond 
New thoughtful regions yy - far beyond, 
And all embued with the deep hush of heaven. 
There quiet clouds, there glimpses quieter 

Of stainless ether, in its purity 

There a lone star! But other eyes are switnming 
With such a lovely, sucli‘a loving light, 
Breathed o’er their surface, imperceptible 

The colour of the iris lost awhile 

In its own beauty, and then all at once 
Perceived to be, as some faint fleeting cloud 
Doth for a moment overshadow them, 

Of that same hue in which the heaven delights, 
And earth religious looking up to heaven 

In unwill’d happiness.” 


The rainbow — 


** Oh! look ye on the rainbow, in its first 
Exceeding faintness, like a =) thought, 
Or a fine feeling of the beautiful, 

An evanescence! so you fear must be 

The slight-tinged silence of the showery sky, 
Nor yet dare name its name; till breathing out 
Into such colours as may not deceive, 

And undelusive in their heavenliness, 

O’er all the hues that happy nature knows 
Although it be the gentlest of them all 
Prevailing the celestial violet, 

‘To eyes by beauty thade religious, lo! 
Brightening the house by God inhabited, 

The full-form’d rainbow glows! beneath her arch 
The glittering earth once more is paradise ; 
Nor sin nor sorrow hath her dwelling there, 
Nor death; but an immortal happiness 

For us made angels! swifter than a dream 

It fades—it flies—and we and this our earth 
Are disenchanted back to mortal life ; 

Earth to its gloom, we to our miseries.” 


This description is linked to humanity by an 
exquisite passage. 
** Oh mourn fot, that in nature transitory 
Are ali her fairest and her loveliest things ; 
And frail the tenure as a web of dew 
By which they hold to life. For therein lies 
he might of the refulgent rose, the power 
Of the pale lily’s leaf. ‘The sweetest smile 
That glides along the face of innocence 
Is still the saddest, and the sadness comes 
From dim forebodings of an early death. 
Those sudden goings-down into the grave 
Of the young beautiful, do sanctify 
The light surviving in the precious orbs 
Of eyes permitted yet awhile to shine; 
And fathers seeing in their daughters’ eyes 
A cloudless heaven of sweet affection, 
Sometimes will shudder, as they think upon, 
They know not why, @ maiden’s funeral!” 


It is its connexion with life that makes the 
interest of natural loveliness: we take the 
following lines to witness :— 

** Oh! if our eyes could look into the hearts 
Of human dwellings standing quietly 
Beneath the sunrise in sweet rural spots, 
Far from all stir, and haply green and bright 
With fragrant growth of dewy leaves and flowers, 
Where bees renew their murmuring morn, and birds 
Begin again to trill their orisons, 
Nature and Life rr their repose 
For music and for motion, happier both, 
And in their happiness more beautiful 
Than sleep with all its dreams,—Oh ! if our eyes 
Could penetrate these consecrated walls 
Whose stillness seems to hide an inward bliss 
Diviner than the dawn’s, what woful sights 
Might they behold ! hands clasp’d in hopeless prayers 
By dying beds, or pale cheeks drench’d in tcars 
Beside cheeks paler far, in death as white 
As the shroud-sheets on which the corpses lie; 
Or a worse misery far, where guilt 
Implores in vain the peace of penitence, 
Or sinful passion, struggling with remorse, 
Becomes more sinful, in its mad desire 
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To reconcile with God’s forbidding laws 

A life of cherish’d vice, or daringly 

Doubts or devies eternal Providence |" 


One fine reflection, and we must conclude : 


** No pity needeth penitence, for soft 
And sweet, like distant music, are her dreams; 
But all the tears that pity hath, too few 
To give unto remorse, that swalloweth up 
Its own, nor in them any blessing knows 
Though pour'd in floods, all falling fruitlessly 
As tropic torrents on the desert sands.” 


Our “ pleasant task is done ;”* and we beg to 
congratulate Mr. Wilson and the public, that 
they have still left so much beautiful and touch- 
ing poetry. 





a ed 
Cabinet Cyclopedia, Vol. XXI. \ Eminent Bri- 
tish Statesmen, Vol. I. London, 1831. 

Longman and Co. 

A very delightful volume, and on a sub- 
ject likely to increase in interest as it pro- 
ceeds. The pages-Wefore us contain the lives 
of Sir Thomas More; Wolsey, Cranmer, and 
Burleigh. All embody much ‘information, and 
that of Burleigh is especially well written. 
We quote the following, it being one of those 
passages of the past which may apply to the 
present. 

‘* But the measures which the state of 
public affairs obliged him to ‘pursue were not 
always so evidently beneficial, or so generally 
acceptable. Aware, however, that the nation, 
if convinced that the plans of government were 
for ‘their advantage, would concur in them far 
more certainly than from a dread of authority, 
he was anxious to secure the public opinion, 
and procure obedience rather by persuasion 
than command. He advised Elizabeth, as the 
first act of her reign, to summon a parliament. 
Here he introduced his proposition for reli- 
gious reformation, and called on the catholics 
to reply freely to the arguments which he 
advanced. In the succeeding period of the 
reign, however, the bold doctrines of the puri- 
tans, and the queen’s exceeding aversion to 
any discussion which might touch her prero- 
gative, prevented him from employing this 
channel for the defence of his measures; yet 
he seems occasionally to have adopted the prac- 
tice of bringing political transactions before 
parliament. There is still preserved a very 
clear exposition of the designs of Philip II. of 
Spain, which he delivered on one occasion in 
the house of lords, and the heads of which he 
afterwards transmitted to the speaker, for the 
information of the commons. In the press he 
found a more constant and effectual method of 
influencing public opinion. As he never under- 
took any political measure without due deli- 
beration, he concluded that the same reasons 
which weighed with him would weigh with 
the nation at large. Though involved in a 
vast maze of public business, he did not fail to 
bestow a portion of his time in justifying to the 
world both the measures of his government, 
and his own private conduct. Among the 
salutary effects of his political writings, it is 
mentioned, that they contributed much to re- 
tain the people in their allegiance during the 
dangerous insurrections which succeeded Nor~ 
folk’s first conspiracy. There are still extant 
several of his pieces on that occasion, in which 
he paints the folly and danger of the rebels, 
the profligate characters of their ringleaders, 
and the miseries which must inevitably over- 
take them in the event of defeat. To the 
many defamatory libels which the Jesuits pub- 
lished, during his administration, against Eli- 
zxbeth and her ministers, it was his constant 
practice to publish replies. He knew too well 
the impression made by uncontradicted calum- 
nies to let them pass unexposed. Silent cons 








tempt, he perceived, might be represented as 
proceeding from conscious guilt; and to sup. 
press the propagation of slanders by force, 
would seem to betray both an inability to re. 
fute them, and a dread of their effects. He 
knew that better arguments could always be 
found in support of truth than of falsehood, 
and that it was the fault of the reasoner if the 
cause of right did not appear to the greatest 
advantage. The great facility of composition, 
which he had acquired in the earlier period of 
his life, proved of infinite importance to him 
in these voluminous apologies.” 

There is also a remark in the life of Wolsey 
very characteristic of the British public. 

“ The cardinal soon experienced, that op- 
pressive taxation was the only grievance which 
the people of England, during the reign of the 
first two Tudors, complained of and openly 
resisted, So extremely tenacious were they of 
their money, that the same le who saw 
arbitrary outrages on their national privileges 
pass without remonstrance, and who saw inno- 
cent men of all ranks led to the scaffold with- 
out a murmur, actually broke out twice in 
rebellion against the king’s commissioners for 
levying loans and benevolences.”’ 

e again cordially commend this work, both 
for its design and execution. 


London Pageanis. 1. Accounts of Fifty-five 
Royal Processions and Entertainments in the 
City of London ; chiefly extracted from. con- 
temporary Writers, 2. A Bibliographical 
List of Lord Mayors’ Pageants. 8vo. pp. 121. 
London, 1831. Nichols and Son, 

Ir is a treat to be enjoyed, when any tempo- 

ry and remarkable occurrence tempts the 

well-read antiquary to recede upon his stores 
of knowledge, and refresh the memory of the 
living generation with an account of all their 
ancestors have done under similar circum- 
stances, Such is the character of the present 
ublication, elicited by the royal opening of 
ew London Bridge on Monday last. It is 
curious, “ upon such an occasion,’’ as city and 
other orators, at convivial meetings, anniver- 
saries, &c. &c., usually say, at least oftener 
than once in every address,—it is curious and 
entertaining, “ upon such an occasion,” to see 
what has been done at any time during the 
last six hundred years, when our sovereigns 
visited London, and pageants were got up 
for their reception. Except the ascent of the 
balloon, it will be gathered that there is abso- 
lutely nothing new ; nothing that has not been 
exhibited with far more splendour too in days 
of yore. But what is still more remarkable is, 
that it would seem as if identical events re- 
turned in a sort of cycle, to render the co- 
incidences more striking. For example, who, 
with the story of the last Lord Mayor’s day 
before him, can fail to smile at the following 
precedent (we hope this is almost a bull) ? 

‘“ In 1662,” says Ogilby, in writing of the en- 
tertainments of Charles II., ‘‘ on Lord Mayor’s 
day the king forbore to go to the place pre- 
pared for him in Cheapside, ‘ being advertised 
of some disturbance ;’ but he was shortly after- 
wards entertained by the Lord Mayor at the 
hall of his company, the cloth-workers.”’ 

One might imagine that 1830-31 might be 
substituted for 1662, and London Bridge Com- 
mittee for Cloth-workers’ Company, and Wil- 
liam IV. for Charles II. 

From so well-condensed and short a work as 
the present, which is so well calculated to pass 
rapidly into every hand, we need not swell our 
extracts ; but when we are threatened with so 
shabby and mean a coronation, we will quote 
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a few passages to shew how much more mag- 
nificently and wisely we used our national 
riches in léss enlightened times, when no 
school of economists existed to (mis-)inform 
us that the circulation of money by the rich, 
giving employment to the artisan and me- 
chanic, producing a large demand for mer- 
chandise and manufactures, and cheering the 
breasts of the poor generally, was a piece of 
extravagant waste and folly! Our author, we 
are glad to see, is of a different opinion ; for, 
speaking of our Augustan age of pageantry, he 
observes, “ Elizabeth, beyond all our English 
sovereigns, possessed the arts of popularity, 
and this was one of them.” In the proces- 
sion of James I. there were seven triumphal 
arches and devices, from the description of 
one of which, it may be surmised how many 
artists, workmen, &c. were beneficially em- 
ployed at such a show. 

“ The second pageant was erected in Grace- 
church Street, by the Italian merchants. Its 
ground plan was a square ornamented with four 
great columns; in the midst of which was cut 
one arch, twenty-seven feet in height. Above 
the arch was represented King Henry the 
Seventh, seated, approached by King James 
on horseback (as he was usually seen), to re- 
ceive the sceptre from his ancestor. tween 
the columns were also four allegorical paint- 
ings. On the roof, on a pedestal, stood a fe- 
male figure holding a crown which she seemed 
to stoop to bestow upon the king. At the four 
corners were naked figures with trumpets ; 
and over the gateway, on one side, were palm- 
trees, and on the other, a vine, with angels.”’ 

At the entry of Charles 1I.,; ‘* the lord 
mayor and aldermen met the king at St. 
George’s Fields, in Sduthwark; and the for- 
mer, having delivered the city sword to his 
majesty, the same returned with the hon- 
our of knighthood. A very magnificent tent 
was erected in the Fields, provided with a 
sumptuous collation, of which the king parti- 
cipated. He then proceeded towards London, 
which was pompously adorned with the richest 
silks and tapestry, and the streets lined with 
the city corporations and trained bands; while 
the conduits flowed with a variety of delicious 
wines; and the windows, balconies, and scaffolds, 
were crowded with such an infinite number of 
spectators, as if the whole collective body of the 
people had been assembled to grace the royal 
entry. The procession was chiefly composed 
of the military. First marched a nt troop 
of gentlemen in cloth of silver, brandishing 
their swords, and led by Major-general Brown ; 
then another troop of two hundred in velvet 
coats, with footmen and liveries attending them 
in purple; a third led by Alderman Robinson, 
in buff coats, with cloth of silver sleeves, and 
very rich green scarfs; a troop of about two 
hundred, with blue liveries luid with silver, 
with six trumpeters, and several footmen, ‘in 
sea-green and silver; another of two hundred 
and twenty, with thirty footmen in gray and 
silver liveries, and four trumpeters richly ha- 
bited ; another of an hundred and five, with 
gray liveries, and six trumpets; and another of 
seventy, with five trumpets; and then three 
troops more, two of three hundred, and one of 
one hundred, all gloriously habited, and gal- 
lantly mounted. After these came two trum- 
pets with his majesty’s arms; the sheriffs’ 
men, in number fourscore, in red cloaks, richly 
laced with silver, with half-pikes in their hands. 
Then followed six hundred of the several com- 
panies of London on horseback, in black velvet 
coats, with gold chains, each company having 
footmen in different liveries, with streamers, 





&c., after whom came kettle-drums and trum. 
pets, with streamers, and after them twelve 
ministers (clergymen), at the head of his ma- 
jesty’s life-guard of horse, commanded by Lord 
Gerrard. Next the city marshal, with eight 
footmen in various colours, with the city: waits 
and officers in order; then the two sheriffs and 
all the aldermen in their scarlet gowns and rich 
trappings, with footmen in liveries, red coats 
laid with silver and cloth of gold; the heralds 
and maces in rich coats; the lord mayor bare- 
headed, carrying the sword, with his excellency 
the General (Monk) and the Duke of Bucking. 
ham, also uncovered; and then, as the lustre 
to all this splendid triumph, rode the king him- 
self, between his royal brothers, the Dukes of 
York and Gloucester. Then followed a troop 
of horse with white colours ; the general’s life. 
guard, led’ by Sir Philip Howard, and another 
troop of gentry ; and last of all, five regiments 
of horse belonging to the army, with back, 
breast, and head-pieces ; which, it is remarked, 
£ diversified the show with delight and terror.’ 
The anniversary of this day was appointed by 
the parliament as the day of thanksgiving for 
the restoration of the royal family, as which it 
has continued to be observed by the Church of 
England.” 

Will any one believe that such doings were 
not calculated to benefit rather than impove- 
rish a people ?—and even, in our fiscal days, 
the revenue too? It is short-sighted policy to 
confine the money in the rich man’s purse; and 
a niggardly nation is as bad asa niggardly in- 
dividual. Either being misers is a loss and a 
calamity. Better let us return to the good old 
times and fashions, when 

«« *Twas metry in the hall, 
And the beards wagged 
though now we may only hope for chin-tufts 
and mustaches. 
ae ME: eR 
The Quarterly Journal of Agriculture, Se. 

No. XII. February, 1831; Edinburgh, 

Blackwood. 

We have had many misgivings as to the suc- 
cess of the Quarteriy Journal of Agriculture, 
and have watched it sedulously through the 
hands of different editors; but it has always 
continued in a gradual train of improvement, 
supported by a nation fond of the scientific and 
theorétical ‘part of agriculture, and by the 
Highland Society of Scotland, whose Prize- 
Essays and “Transactions are’ ably edited; we 
believe by Mr. Magillivray. The journal has 
uot confined itself to agricultural subjects alone ; 
the quarterly report always embraces a variety 
of topics connected'with statistics and political 
economy — such aé thé revenue, the corn-laws, 
the attacks on farming property, to the latter 
of which it has been the melancholy duty of 
the editors to revert in this Number. J 

As we make a point of giving an analysis of 
all important essays, or a brief notice of their 
contents, in another part of the Gazelle, we 
shall do little more than allude to the contents 
of this Number. ; : 

“ On the navigation of the Rhine,” is an 
essay on the question jusqu’d la mer, as 
expressive of fo the sea, or info the sea; a 
question which promised lately to involve others 
of greater importance. Mr. Maenab on the 
transplantation of large trees, and Mr. Cruick- 
shanks on planting, are continuations of a 
discussion a very limited interest; and as 
the practical results are now generally known, 
we think it hardly worth while to investigate 
whether the individual who first puts the im- 
provement if execution, or he who bases it 
upon physiological and scientific principles, is 
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entitled to priority in the discovery. Mr. Dick 
has contributed a series of generally able dis- 
sertations on the diseases of domestic animals, 
which are not however always faultless; and 
Mr. James Wilson, who is an el t and 
accurate writer, a series of essays on the origin 
and natural history of the same animals, which 
are characterised by much minute research and 
interesting details. Two papers are occupied 
in the consideration of the manufacture of 
sugar from the beet-root, principally as connect- 
ed with the commercial system of France ; each 
taking an opposite view of a subject, in which 
one party gains additional applause by connect- 
ing it with the great question of humanity. 
The essay on the reduction of the import duty 
on barilla, as affecting the manufacture of kelp, 
is written in very strong language. We know, 
from our frequent visits to the Highlands and 
Islands of Scotland, how important, on a very 
large population, would be the effect of such a 
measure; let us say 60,000 persons, scattered 
over 4,224 square miles, would be injured in 
their property: but when we also mention, 
that the ashes of fuci, commonly called kelp, 
contain scarcely more than 3 parts in the 100 
of soda, while the Spanish barilla affords 25 
parts in the 100, and the Smyrna barilla about 
40 in the 100—it will be seen that, as in many 
other cases, our wish to benefit a part of the 
population must sooner or later give way to 
the force of circumstances and for the common 


weal. 

The editors notice the Italian rye-grass 
(Lolium perenne lialicum) as a plant whose 
introduction into this country might be valu- 
able. We have no doubt but that this 
grass is a mere variety of the common rye- 
grass (Lolium perenne), which we have seen 
attaining a very considerable height in the 
southern latitudes: of the continent, and its 
glumes seeming almost to promise corn. Its 
leaves also become larger ;-and it then answers 
in all. points the description given of the Italian 
rye-grass. It isevident, therefore, that this va- 
riety would, in England, dwindle into the com- 
mon ryegrass. The specification and designs 
of the different classes of farms is an important 
communication; and, upon the whole, the 
Quarterly Jowrnal of Agriculture is a valuable 
work, embracing in its objects practically use- 
ful details and. discussions, which are of im- 
portance to the national prosperity of the Uni- 
ted Kingdom. 


Jacob on the Precious Metals. 
[Second Notice.} 
Havine generally characterised this very lu- 
minous and able work, we shall, we are sure, 
gratify every reader of intelligence by going 
somewhat more at large into those ancient 
data, upon the view of which Mr. Jacob applies 
his reasoning to our own times. In our hands, 
indeed, they will look like insulated facts, 
chosen for their intrinsic curiosity ; but in the 
author’s they all bear upon the important ques- 
tions he has set himself to investigate and 
illustrate. Before the time of Augustus, Mr. J. 
8.2 

“‘ The hoarding of treasure for es of 
general defence, which. began in ho puntenthal 
State of mankind, was continued when larger 
communities were formed, and was, perhaps, 
universally practised by all who governed states 
or kingdoms, whether under the monarchical 
form, or under any of'the several varieties of 
aristocracy which prevailed in the ancient 
world, As it is gener that the far largest 
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many hands, there would be none of that con- 
sumption of them by friction by which coined 
money is now constantly suffering a loss, Such 
loss, as will in a future stage of this inquiry 
be appsores | examined, would be almost 
wholly avoided in the period of the world 
which we are now considering. The coining 
of money upon a small scale had been com- 
menced at an early period, and had been con- 
siderably extended in Rome after the great 
influx of gold and silver which followed the 
conquests of the three centuries before the 
reign of Augustus; but except after that ac- 
cession, it is not probable that coins were found 
in large quantities ; for though they were cur- 
rent at fixed rates for small transactions, yet 
in large payments they always passed by 
weight, thus making the ascertainment of 
their country or tale a matter of little import- 
ance. Pliny says: ‘In ancient time it was 
the practice to weigh out brass by the as or 
pound, which was thence called as Jibralis, and 
now libella, as the weight of two pounds is 
called dipondius. Hence a fine is called e@ris 
gravis, that is, brass in mass. Hence what is 
stated in an account as laid out is called ex- 
pensa,— because all payments were made by 
weight. The paymasters in the army were 
called libripendes, because they weighed out 
the pay to the soldiers ; and the pay itself was 
called stipendium for the same reason. All 
buying and selling at this day are usually per- 
formed by means of the balance, which Po 
serves to verify the bargain or contract.’ The ear- 
liest gold, the darics of Persia, have been already 
noticed. The next to them were of some of the 
reigns of the tyrants in the island of Sicily ; 
of Gelo, 491 years before Christ; of Hiero, 
478; and of Dionysius, 404 years before that 
era. Some of them circulated in Rome before 
any had been coiped in that city; specimens 
of those of Gelo and Hiero are still preserved 
in modern cabinets; but none of Dionysius 
that are free from suspicion. There was no 
gold coin in Greece till Philip of Macedon had 
put the mines of Thrace in full operation, about 
360 years before Christ. They are said by 
Diodorus to have yielded gold to the value of 
a thousand talents yearly, which was coined 
into pieces called Philippi, and became the 
common name for coins of the same size. The 
most ancient silver coins of Greece are those 
with an indented mark on one side, and the 
figure of a tortoise on the other. The earliest 
of all have no letters on them; but those of a 
later period have AIT!, which Pinkerton thinks 
means gina, but which other medallists have 
supposed means AZgium in Attica, and that the 
tortoise is the sign for the Peloponnesus. Silver 
is said to have been first coined in Rome in the 
year of its building 485, or 266 years before 
our era, which seems to be confirmed by no 
coins having been found of an earlier date ; 
though, according to Pomponius, a mint had 
existed there which, twenty-three years before, 
had been placed under the direction of the 
questor. That establishment was, most pro- 
bably, only used at its earliest erection for 
coining brass money. The first gold coin of 
Rome followed that of silver, but not till 
after an interval of sixty-two years. Thus 
silver coin in Rome had existed about two 
hundred years, and gold coin about one hun- 
dred and fifty years, at the time of the acces- 
sion of Augustus.” . ad nd 

“ There are no indications of the ancients 
having attained the art of drawing wire of 
gold and silver so as to apply it, like the mo- 
derns, to the fabrication of gold and silver 





portion of the and silver of the ancient 
world was thus Kept from circulating through 


lace, though it has been thought they had 


some means of using it for the purposes of 
embroidering. This is inferred from a pas- 
sage in Tae yr where he speaks of inter- 
weaving gold (awrum intevere), and where he 
calls the garments made with it vestes Attalice, 
from Attalicus, or Attalus, who has been sup- 
posed to have invented them. As the luxuries 
of the East were introduced into Rome, the 
practice of using gold for some ornaments and 
for domestic purposes accompanied or followed 
them. Thus the /ectica, or chair, which was 
brought from Asia, and was composed, ac- 
cording to Curtius, of solid gold, was imitated 
in Rome in wood ; but, as Athenzus says, had 
feet of gold. These lectice, or sedan chairs, 
became at length so common, that Cesar pro- 
hibited the use of them except to persons of 
a certain age or rank, and on certain days. 
The bits of the horses’ bridles and the collars 
on their necks were of gold; and the covering 
for their backs (strata) were adorned with gold 
and purple. Their carriages were ornamented 
with decorations of precious stones, as well as 
of gold and silver. The art of enamelling, 
though it was known in the time of Pliny, 
seems to have made but little progress. The 
operation is described by that writer in the 
following words. ‘ The ancients contrived to 
paint silver, that in drinking they might be 
more devout from seeing their deities painted 
in their cups. This fashion is become so pre- 
valent, that even the statues which are carried 
in the triumphs are scarcely valued unless they 
are enamelled and painted black; and it is 
really surprising to think how much more 
valuable they are considered when the natural 
brilliancy of the metal is hidden and extin- 
guished by such painting.’ From the descrip- 
tion given by our author of the mode of pre- 
paring the enamel, it seems clear that no other 
colour but black was adopted, and that it was 
used only for ornamenting drinking vessels, 
statues, vases, urns, and other large articles 
of furniture. At the present day, one of the 
greatest causes of the consumption of gold is 
the use of it in the smaller personal ornaments, 
and in a variety of trinkets, whose bases is 
gold, but whose chief value is the enamelling, 
which is wrought by skilful artists upon it. 
These, when the fashion changes, or the work 
of the artist becomes obliterated, the gold being 
in very minute portions, are lost or destroyed, 
or at least the same care is not taken to pre- 
serve such fragments as is applied to the larger 
pieces of ornamental furniture. In the present 
day it issupposed, bothin England andin France, 
that the quantity of the precious metals applied 
to these minor purposes by far exceeds that 
which is converted into larger objects, and that 
the loss in them is increased in some degree in 
proportion to the small size of the articles. The 
consumption of silver in our age and country 
has been vastly increased by the application of 
the mechanical powers to the construction of 
flatting-mills. By these machines a wedge of 
copper or tin, and another of silver, may be 
converted into a substance homogeneous to 
every sense but the sight, exhibiting on one 
side the most brilliant silver, and on the other 
an appearance of a different metal. This plated 
matter when rolled into sheets is converted 
into those beautiful pieces of domestic furni- 
ture which ornament the tables and sideboards 
of the middle -classes of society, and enable 
them to rival in brilliancy those of the richest 
families, at a cost more proportionate to their 
means. There are no traces in any of the 
writings of antiquity of such an application 





of silver; and now, owing to the great sur- 
face which is exposed to friction, our neat 
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and decent habits, which require frequent clean- 
ing and polishing, an enormous consumption of 
silver is produced in this way. From the dif. 
ference in these.several modes of consumption, 
which have arisen in part from our increased 
knowledge in the wor! of metals, and from 
the diffusion of wealth into smaller, but not 
minutely small, portions, which have had a 
vast influence on the fashions of mankind, .a 
degree of destruction of gold and silver which 
was scarcely felt in the ancient world, has in 
modern times been steadily, but of late rapidly 
advancing,. and by its continuance must at 
length produce a ‘sensible effect on the value 
of all commodities, when measured by these 
metals.’” 

The precious metals were accumulated to a 
prodigious amount in Rome. 

** During the long reign of Augustus, re- 
gular tribute in-silver continued to be drawn 
to Rome from-Gadl3 ‘nor do the slight insur- 
rections which occasionally. broke out in that 
country seem to have suspended the transmis- 
sion of it. Spain, motwithstanding the dis- 
turbances which, occurred among the Canta- 
brians and Asturians in the early period of his 
reign, paid a tribute to Augustus, which was 
stored up in the two cities he founded—Cersar 
Augusta and Augusta Emerita, now known 
to us by the more modern names of Saragosa 
and Merida, Africa, including Egypt, and 
even Carthage, which had begun to revive since 
its last fatal struggle with the Roman. power, 
furnished a proportion of its wealth in -the 
form of tribute. 7 ‘“ ? 

‘** Governments which chiefly depend on a 
military force are compelled to store up large 
sums of ready money to meet emergencies that 
may suddenly occur.. This was the case with 
the more provident of the Roman. emperors, 
some of whom owed their elevation, and most 
of whom were indebted for the retention of it, 
to having always at command the means of 
gratifying or preventing the clamours of their 
troops for pay or for donations. The same 
necessity existed among the several princes of 
India, till the overwhelming power of our East 
India Company released the greater part of 
them from the fear of attacks and incursions, 
so sudden as to leave no time for defensive 
preparations being collected. Even in recent 
times, Buonaparte is said to have kept a great 
mass of treasure in reserve; and it is com- 
monly believed, that up to the present day the 
military monarch of Prussia, the only one of 
the European sovereigns supposed to be ex- 
posed to sudden attacks, has deemed it neces- 
sary to keep in his treasury a large sum in 
ready money, amounting, according to some 
accounts, to near two millions sterling.’’* 

Speaking of the waste in coined metal, Mr. 
J. says :— 

‘It is found that the loss by friction is very far 
greater on the small than on the large pieces of 
coin; thus the loss on our present sixpenny pieces 
in the same space of time is found to be more than 
three times as great as that on the half-crowns, 
and nearly double as great as on the shillings. 
With regard to the ancients, we are in utter 
ignorance of the proportion which the larger 
and smaller coins bore to each other. The 
loss by abrasion too is found to be much greater 
on silver than on gold coins; and of the pro- 
portion of the latter which was circulated in 





* «© These reports from various quarters, which corro- 
borate each other, though none are strictly official, yet 
are entitled to credit. It has been said that a part of this 
treasure has been lately drawn forth to buy up some of 
pad Sm debt, and thereby to Bn its prices, and 
enable ernment to reduce interest on the re- 
mainder of the debts.” > 


— 





no means of judging; for their relative value 
varied frequently in the space of time we are 
contemplating; gold being sometimes of not 
more than nine times the value of silver, and at 
other times twelve or thirteen times that value. 
If the, relative values of the two metals had 
remained constantly the same, supposing that 
of gold to have been ten times the value of 
silver, it would by no means be a fair inference 
that there was ten times the weight of silver 
in the form of circulating coin than there was 
of gold. The two metals may be demanded 
for other purposes than that of coin, and the 
superior adaptability of one for such purposes 
may have determined the relative value of one 
to the other, in as great or greater degree than 
the demand of it for coin.” 
[To be continued.) 





History of the County Palatine of Lancaster. 
By Edward Baines, Esq. Parts V. and VI. 
Fisher, Son, and Jackson. 


Amonc much other curious matter in the 
fifth Part of Mr. Baines’s work, is a narrative 
from one of the Harleian MSS., entitled ‘* The 
Originall of Herehawghtes,’’ of the memorable 
quarrel and combat between the Dukes of 
Hereford and Norfolk, in the reign of Richard 
the Second. The following is an extract from 
it:— 

‘* At the daye appoynted, the 2. valiaunte 
dukes came to Coventree, accompaignied with 
the nobles and gentiles of theire linages, which 
encouraged them to the vttermoste. At the 
daye of combate and fighte, the Duke of Au- 
marle, that daye highe marshall, entred into 
the lyste with a greate compaignie of men, 
apparailed in silke sendale, embroudered with 
siluer both richly and curiouslye, euery man 
havinge a tipped staffe-to~keepe the field in 
order. About the tyme of prime, came to the 
barriers of the liste the Duke of Hereford, 
mounted upon a white courser, barbed with 
blewe and green velute, embroudered sompte- 
ouslye with swannes and anteloppes of golde- 
smithes woorke, armed at all pointes. The 
constable :nd marshall came to the barriers, 
demaundinge of him what he was, who an- 
swered, ‘ 1 am Henrye of Lancaster, Duke of 
Hereforde, which am come hether to doe my 
deuoyre againste Thomas Mowbraye, Duke of 
Northefolke, as a traitor vntrewe to God, the 
kinge, his realme, and me.’ Then inconti- 
nente he sware vpon the Holy Evangeliste, 
that his quarrel was iuste and trewe ; and ther- 
upon, he desired that he myghte enter the 
liste. Then he put vp his sworde (which before 
he helde naked in his hande), and put down 
his viser, and made a crosse in his foreheade, 
and, with speare in his hande, entred into the 
liste, and descended from his horse, and set 
him downe in a chaire of greene velute, which 
was set in a traues of greene and blewe velute, 
at thone ende of the liste, and there reposed 
himselfe, expectinge the cominge of his aduer- 
sarye. Soone after him entred into the field, 
with great pompe, King Richarde, accompaned 
with all.the pieres of his realme; and there 
came with him also the Erle of St. Paule, who 
came in poste out of Fraunce to see thys chal- 
lenge performed. The kinge had aboue ten 
thousande men in harnesse, lest some fraye or 
tumult myghte rise amongest his nobles by 
parte takinge or quarrellinge. When the kinge 
was set on his stage, which was richely hanged 
and pleasantly adourned, a kinge of armes 
made open proclamation, prohibitinge all men, 





in the kinges name, and the high constable and 


ancient times to that of the former, we have’ 
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marshalls names, vpon paine of deathe, not te 
enterprise, to approche any parte of the listes, 
excepte suche as were appointed to order and 


marshall the fielde. Whiche proclamation ended, 


another haraulde cryed, ‘ Beholde here Henrye 
of Lancaster, Duke of Hereforde, appealante, 
which is entred into the lystes royall, to doe 
his deuoyre againste Thomas Mowbraye, Duke 
of Northefolke, defendante, vpon paine to be 
proved false and recreante,’ The Duke of 
Northefolke houered on horsebacke; at the 
entrye of the lyste his horse beinge barbed 
wth crimson velute, embroudered. with lyons 
of syluer and mulbery trees. And when he 
had made’ his othe before the constable and 
marshall, that his quarell was iuste and trewe, 
he entered the fielde manfully, sayinge aloude, 
‘God ayde him that hathe the right;’ and 
then he dismounted from his ;horse, and sate 
downe in his chaire, which was crimson velute, 
curtened aboute with white and red damaske. 
The L. Marshall vewed theyre speares to see 
that they were at one equall lengthe, and de- 
liuered thone speare himselfe to the Duke of 
Hereforde, and sent thother speare to the Duke 
of Northefolke by a knighte. Then the ha- 
raulde proclaimed, that the trauesses and chaiers 
of the champions shoulde be remoued, com- 
aundinge them, on the kinges behalf, to mounte 
on horsebacke, and to addresse themselues to 
the battayle and combate. The Duke of Here- 
forde was quicklye horsed, and closed his bauier, 
and cast his speare into the reste, and (when 
the trompet sounded) set forwardes courage- 
ouslye towarde his enemy .6. or’.7. paces. The 
Duke of Northefolke was not fully set for- 
warde, when the kinge caste downe his warder, 
and the haraulde cried ‘ Ho! ho!’ Thekinge 
then caused theire speares to be taken from 
them, and comaunded them to repaire vnto 
their chaires, where they remained .2. longe 
howres, while the king and his counsaile deli- 
berately consulted what waye was best to be 
taken in so waighty a case. Then the haraulde 
cried Silence, and Sr John Borcye, secretary 
to the kinge, reade the sentence and determi- 
nation of the kinge and his counsaile, in a 
— rolle, pronouncinge it in this manr+:— 
* My lordes and masters, [ intimate and noti- 
fie vnto you by the kinges majestie, and. his 
honorable counsayle, that Henrye of Lancas- 
ter, appealante, and Thomas, Duke. of Northe- 
folke, defendante, have honorably and valiantly 
appeared here with in the liste royall this 
daye, and haue bene ready to darraine to bat- 
taile, like .2.'valiante knyghtes .and. hardye 
champions; but because the matter is greate 
and waighty between those .2. greate prynces, 
the kinge and his counsaile haue taken this 
order: Firste, that, Henrye, Duke of Here- 
forde, for diuers considerations, and because he 
hath displeased the kinge, shall, with in XV. 
dayes next followinge, departe oute of the 
realme for terme of X. yeares, with oute re- 
tourninge, excepte he be by the kinge repealed 
againe, vpon the paine of deathe.’ The ha- 
rauld then again cryed ‘ O yes |’ and then the 
secretary pronounced, ‘ That. Thomes Mow- 
braye, Duke of Northefolke, by thordinaunce 
of the kinge and his counsaile, because he had 
sowen sedicion in this realme, by his woordes 
wherof he coulde make no profe, shall auoyde 
the realme of Englande, and dwell in Hungrye, 
Boeame, Pruce, or where he like, and neuer 
retourne againe into England, nor approche 
the borders or confines of the same, vpon paine 
of deathe, and that the kinge wolde. stay the 
profites and reuenewes of hys landes in his owne 
hand, vntill he had receaued suche somes of 
money as the Duke had taken vp of the kinges 
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treasourer forthe wages of the garison of Cal- 
lyoe;'whieh weare styll vnpaied.’ ” 

Part’ VI. of this valuable topographical work 
also eontains'much highly curious and interest- 
ing’ information. We subjoin a brief extract 
from it, describing the origin of counties pala- 
tine, ‘and the iar form of legal proceedings 
in the county palatine of Lancaster. 

« Counties palatine are so called 2 palatio, 
because the owners thereof, the Earl of Chester, 
the Bishop of Durham, and the Duke of Lan- 
caster, had in those counties jura regalia as 
fully as the king had in his palace, regalem 
potestatem in omnibus. The peculiar jurisdic- 
tion and form of proceedings of the courts of 
law in the county palatine of Lancaster, are 
the result of those privileges which were granted 
to its early earls and dukes, to induce them to 
be more than ordinarily watchful inst the 
predatory incursions from the Scotch border, 
and’ to’ prevent their tenants from leaving the 
territory defenceless and exposed to hostile ag- 
gressions, while seeking redress at the more 
distant tribunals of the realm. Law was to be 
administered by the officers and ministers of 
the duke, and under his seal ; and anciently all 
offences were said to be against his peace, his 
sword and dignity, and not as now ‘against 
the peace of our lord the king, his crown and 
dignity.” The king’s ordinary writs for re- 
dress of private grievances, or the punishment 
of offences between man and man, were not 
available within the county palatine, such writs 
then ran in the name of the duke; but in 
matters between the king and the subject, the 
palatine privileges could not contravene the ex- 
ercise of the sovereign power, and the preroga- 
tive writs ‘were of force, lest injuries to the 
state should be remediless. Since 27 Henry 
VIII. all writs have run in the name of the 
king, and are tes’d before the owner of the 
franchise. Hence it is that all ordinary writs 
out ‘of the king’s court at Westminster, for 
service-in this county, are addressed to, the 
chanéellor of the duchy, commanding him to 
direct'the ‘sheriff to exectite them, and that all 
processes to that officer, out of the chancery of 
the ‘county palatine, are not 'tes’d before the 
king'6r his justices at Westminster, as in other 
courities.' ‘Che franchise and revenue of the 
duchy beimg under different guiding and govern- 
ance frém those of the crown, all honours and 
immunities, and all redress within this county, 
witlt very few exceptions, must be derived from 
the dhancellor of the duchy, as the principal 
minister ‘of the king, in his capacity of Duke of 
Lancaster. ‘ Justices of assizé, of goal delivery, 
and of ‘the peace, are, and, ever since the cre- 
ation of the county palatine of Lancaster, have 
bee made and assigned by cominission, under 
the seal of the county palatine, and the sheriffs 


for the county of Lancaster are appointed in 
the same way.” 





Aldine Poets, No. XV. Poems of Pope, Vols. 
— att Pickering, 1831. 

E ‘volumes have ‘all the external grace 
of their predecessors, and are both acquisi- 
tons ‘and’ ornaments to either library or book- 
case.” But we have one very serious objection 
to make, and one to which we would direct Mr. 
Pickering’s attention: these very neat tomes 
are peculiarly adapted to female perusal and 
Possession 3 ow we do say there are several 
poems'in'this ‘collection of ope’s works which 
Th wortian’of even common decency should read. 
. e system of républication without selection, 
Pe wees injudicious and offensive. _The Wife 

Bath; January and May, &¢. &c., really 


THESE 








JOURNAL OF THE BELLES LETTRES. 


ought to be omitted in pages which are. sup- 
posed to have general: circulations. and, we 
must add, Pope himself would be.a gainer— 
for they are as dull as they are offensive. 








ates cae 
A Mother’s Present to her Daughter.» Dublin, 

1831. J. M. Leckie. , 
A vERyY pretty little volume, which reflects 
credit on the Dublin press, and, what is 8 still 
higher recommendation, a very judicious selec- 
tion of compositions in prose and verse, excel- 
lently adapted for the perusal and moral im- 
provement of the youthful female. 











The Gift; or, Literary Selections in Prose 
and Verse. Pp. 234. Carmarthen, 1831. 
J. Brigstoke. 

ANOTHER and a provincial appropriation of 

fugitive pieces, which has found its way to us 

from Carmarthen. It isa nice little book, with 
much variety. 








Narrative of a Captivity and Adventures in 
France and Flanders, between 1803 and 
1809. By E. Boys, Commander; then a 
Midshipman in H.M.S. Phebe. 12mo. 
pp- 258. London, 1831. Dove. 

A sEcoND and enlarged edition of this inter- 
esting narrative, from which we made copious 
extracts on its first appearance. The miracu- 
lous escape of our young middy from Valen- 
ciennes, and his subsequent adventures, surpass 
the inventions of the novel-writer. 








Family Classical Library, No. XX. Thucy- 
dides, Vol. I. Wondon, 1831. Valpy. 

A FIT continuation of this well-conducted Li- 

brary. What ancient can instruct or interest 

the reader more than Thucydides ? 


— 


Diwvines of the Church of England, No. XV. 
Taylor, Vol. I£I. Valpy. 
ConTatns ten of the sermons of that great 

ornament of the church, Jeremy Taylor. 














Cabinet Library. Historical Memoirs of the 
House of Bourbon, Vol. II. Uongman and 


Co. 
WE have already expressed our opinion of this 
unnecessary work: we see no cause for re- 
traction. 








Family Library, XXIII. Tour through South 
Holland. J. Murray. . 
EMBELLISHED copiously with characteristic 
views by Col. Batty, this. volume, at a glance, 
strikes us as being quite worthy of the Family 
Library ; though the ground traversed pre- 
sents little of novelty. We would judge the 
literary portion, however, to be from a youn 
and clever pen: a more leisure perusal will 
enable us to determine whether we shall prove 

this by quotations. 





Théatre Classique des Francais — Molicre, 
JZtom. (uvres Choisies de P. Corneille, 4 
tom. Paris et Londres, 1831. Treuttel et 
Wurtz. 

WHEN this work commenced. we noticed it in 

those terms of high praise which its cheapness 

and beauty so well deserved. Moliére is now 
completed, and Corneille is continued through 
four vols. ; so that the public, like Garrick, may 
choose between tragedy and comedy. If they 


follow our advice, they will do like our great 
actor, and take both. Am elegantly-written 
life, a judicious preface, and some ‘critical 


The first 
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volume of Corneille contains Le Cid, Horace, 
and Cinna. In this economical age, we should 
omit the chief attraction were we not to dwell 
on the low price of these books — three shil- 






Jings and sixpence a volume: why, to use the 


bargain-shops’ phrase, “ It is giving it to 
you.” 





— 

Rosooe’s Novelist’s Library, Vol. II. Roderick 
Random. Illustrations by G, Cruikshank, 
Cochrane and Co. 

Hene G. Cruikshank is in his glory. Roderick, 
Weazel, and the whole dramatis persone of 
this novel are just fit for his comic pencil ; and 
they flourish in full humour accordingly, The 
volume altogether is excellently got yp, and 
exceedingly cheap. 





ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
ROYAL GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 
(June 27th.) ‘Tuk Niegr. 

Havine accidentally omitted to report the 
last meeting of: the’ season of this interesting 
Institution, we shall now endeavour to make 
amends for our deficiency by a more ample 
account of it than we could have supplied at 
the time. ‘Mr. Barrow was in the chair; and 
it was agreed that his’ Majesty’s donation of 
fifty guineas should be ‘presented to Richard 
and John Lander at the first general meeting 
in November next, in compliment to their 
memorable geographical discoveries.. Some ex- 
tracts from their Journal were also read; of 
which ‘we annex the substance. The travel- 
lers, as we have previously mentioned, passed 
overland through the Yarriba country from 
Badagry to Kidéma, their route varying a little 
from that pursued by — Clapperton, and 
lying through forests of large trees, morasses, 
and a wilderness of stunted wood, interrupted 
at intervals by patches of cultivated land. 
Near Kiama the country was rich, and covered 
with fine trees and luxuriant grapes ; abound. 
ing with deer, antelopes, and wild asses, as 
well as with more ferocious animals — lions, 
leopards, and elephants. Buffaloes were not 
seen; but their lowings were heard, Ant- 
hills were numerous; and as they approached 
the town, the little cone-shaped huts in which 
the natives smelt iron ore became frequent. 
They were met and escorted to the king by a 
body of horsemen ; and the narrative tells us,— 
“ After passing Bennikenni, our course still 
lay through the forest, whose trees, shrubs, 
and plants, spread around a delicious fragrance ; 
and, as night came on, the polished spears and 
silver-topped caps of our escort, with the lu. 
minous firefly, a brilliant firmament of stars, 
and the bright moon, animated the scene 
around us, till, at about eight o’clock p.m. we 
reached Kid4ma, and were immediately con- 
ducted to the king’s residence.” 

From Kiéma they travelled through the city 
of Wouwou to Boossa, which they reached on 
the 17th of June. Here they touched the far- 
famed Niger, or Quorra; and one of the bro- 
thers says, “ I was greatly surprised at its re- 
duced breadth. Black rugged rocks rose ab- 
ruptly from the centre of the stream, and its 
surface was agitated by whirlpools. At this 
place, in its widest part, (the end of the dry 
season,) it was not more than a stone’s throw 
across. The rock on which I sat overlooks 
the spot where Mr. Park and his associates 
met their unhappy fate.’’ The king afterwards 
exhibited to the travellers one of Mr. Park’s 
books, which is described as a nautical book, 
containing tables of logarithms. On the 23d 





notes, are prefixed to the edition. 


June, they set out from Boossa for Ydoori. 
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Only one of the branches of the river which 
meet at Boossa flows by ie, a small yi]. 
lage about six miles north 3. yet this 
of itself is 4 mile in width; but large sand- 
banks are in the centre of the stream ; and it 
is so shallow that, except in one very narrow 
place, a child might wade across it without diffi- 
culty. ‘* June 26.—We had passed the island 
whereon we had slept last night but a few 
minutes, and had just. entered the main river, 
when we came to a spot where it spreads 
again; and each channel was full of dangerous 
rocks, sand-banks, and low islands covered 
with tall rank grass. We were conducted up 
the main channel, but were soon obliged to get 
out of the canoe to lighten her. During the 
greater part of the forenoon our canoe was 
continually striking against concealed rocks, or 
running on sand-banks, which obliged us to be 
constantly getting out and in. On the 27th of 
June we arrived at Ydoori.” 

Y4oori is nearly due north of Boossi. There 
is, it is said, no dangerous rocks in the bed of 
the river above Yéoori, or below Boossd. The 
Quorra is called the ‘‘ Great Father of Waters ;”’ 
and in the wet season, 4. e. after the malea, 
(fourteen days of incessant rain), all the rivers, 
which are dry during thé rest of the year, 
pour their waters into its bed. 

It then, “by the depth and velocity of its 
current, sweeps off the rank grass which springs 
up annually on its borders. Every and 
every low island are then completely covered, 
and may be passed over in canoes without 
difficulty, or even apprehension of danger. 
Many years ago a large boat arrived at Yaoori, 
on a trading voyage from Timbuctoo; but 
when they had disposed of their merchandiée, 
the boatmen returned to their country ty land, 
because they asserted that the exertion of 
working their vessel back so long a way against 
the stream was too great for them, and there- 
fore they left it behind at Yéoori. The jour- 
ney from hence to the city of Soccatoo, when 
no stoppage is made on the road, may easily be 
accomplished in five days; and this is the 
regular time the natives take to go there. 
Coulfo is two days’ journey from Y4oori. 
Ydoori is a large, flourishing kingdom. It is 
bounded on the east by Haussa, on the west 
by Burgoo, on the north by Cubbie, and on 
the south by the kingdom of Nouffie. The 
‘crown is es the government an abso- 
lute despotism. The former sultan was de- 
posed by his subjects for his violent measures 
and general bad conduct; and the present 

- ruler, who has succeeded him, has reigned for 
the long period of thirty-nine years. The 
sultan has a strong military force, which, it is 
said, has successfully repelled the continual 
attacks of the ever-restless Falatahs: it is now 
employed in a remote province in quelling an 
insurrection, occasioned partly by the inability 
of the natives to pay their accustomed tribute, 
and pa from the harsh measures adopted 
by the sultan to compel them to do so. The 
city of Yéoori is of great extent, and very 
populous. It is surrounded by a high and 
strong wall of clay, and may be between twenty 
and thirty miles in circuit. It has eight large 

entrance gates or doors, which are well forti- 
fied after the manner of the country. The 
inhabitants manufacture a very coarse and in- 
ferior sort of gunpowder; which, however, is 
the best, and we believe the only thing of the 
kind made in this part ef the country: they 

also make very neat saddles, cloth, &c. é&c. 

They grow indigo, tebacco, onions, wheat, and 

other varieties of corn and rice, of a superior, 
quality, and have horses, bullocks, sheep, and 


goats; but, notwithstanding their industry, 
and the advan which they enjoy, they are 
very poorly , have little money, and are 
perpetually complaining of the badness of the 
times. -A market is held in the city daily, 
under commodious sheds; yet it is but indif. 
ferently attended, and the articles which are 
sed for sale have been already mentioned.” 
On the 20th of ber our countrymen 
left Boossa to descend the river. They passed 
the boundaries of this kingdom, and entered 
those of Nouffie. The Quorra was now a noble 
river, rolling grandly along, ‘‘ neither ob- 
structed by islands, nor deformed with rocks 
and stones. Its width varied from one to 
three miles, the eountry on each side very flat, 
and a few mean, dirty-looking villages scat- 
tered on the water’s edge. Just below the 
town of Bajiebo the river is divided by an 
island. At this town, which we left on the 
5th of October, we for the first time met with 
very large canoes, having a hut in the middle, 
which contained merchants and their whole 
families.’ A little lower down, they saw “ an 
elevated rocky hill, called Mount Késey by the 
natives. This small island, apparently not less 
than 300 feet in height, and very steep, is an 
object of superstitious veneration amongst the 
natives.” wer down still, is the large and 
flourishing town of Rabba. ‘* Rabba market 
is very celebrated, and considered by traders 
as one of the largest and best in the whole 
country, of which it may be styled the em- 
porium. A variety of articles, both of native 
and foreign manufacture, are sold there ; and 
it is generally well supplied with slaves of both 
sexes, Yesterday one of our men counted be- 
tween 100 and 200 men, women, and children, 
exposed for sale in ranks. These poor crea- 
tures have for the most part been captured in 
war; and it is said, thé Falatahs rarely treat 
them with unkindness, and never with bru- 
tality. The price of a healthy, strong lad is 
about 40,000 cowries (87. sterling); a girl 
fetches as much as 50,000, and perhaps more 
if she be at all good-looking ; and the value of 
men and women varies according to their age 
and abilities. Slaves are sometimes purchased 
at Rabba by people inhabiting a country si- 
tuated a good way down the Quorra; and 
from thence they are delivered from hand to 
hand, till they at length reach the sea. Ivory 
is also sold here ; and large tusks may be had 
at 1000 cowries each, and sometimes cheaper. 
We had eleven elephants’ tusks of our own, 
which were presented to us by the kings of 
Wouwou and Boossa ; but we were unable to 
dispose of them at Rabba, because no stran; 
were then in the city.” On the 19th of Sep- 
tember, it is stated, “‘ we observed and passed 
a river of considerable size, which entered the 
Quorra from the north-west. (This was the 
Coodoonia, which Richard Lander had crossed 
on his former return-journey from Soccatoo ; 
and it may be observed, as a remarkable in- 
stance of the accuracy of the present and 
former route, that the coincidence falls within 
a mile or two.) Very elevated land appeared 
on each side of the Quorra, as far as could be 
seen. Egga, the next town we came to, is 
upwards of two miles in length ; and we were 
struck with theimmense number of bulky canoes 
which lay off it, filled with trading commedities 
and all kinds of merchandise common to the 
country. The course of the river was here 
about E.S.E. Benin and Portuguese clothes 
are worn at Egga by many of its inhabitants ; 
so that it would appear some kind of commu- 








nication is kept up between this place and the 
sea-coast. The people are very speculative 
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and enterprising; and numbers of them-em 
all their time solely in trading up and ‘ow, 
the river. They live entirely in their canoes, 
over which they have a shed, which answers 
completely every pu for which it is in 
tended; so that in their constant peregrinations 
they have no need of any other dwelling’ or 
shelter than that which their canoes ‘afford 
them. Cocoa-nuts are sold about the streets 
in great quantities, and various little parcels of 
them were sent to us ; but we understood that 
they are imported from a neighbouring country. 
Egga is of prodigious extent, and has an im. 
mense population. Like many other towns on 
the banks of the river, it is not unfrequently 
inundated ; and a large portion of it was at 
that time actually overflowed. The soil in the 
vicinity of the town consists of a dark heavy 
mould, uncommortly productive ; so that, with 
trifling labour, all the necessaries of life are 
obtained in plenty, and cheaply. The inhabit. 
ants eat little animal food, but live principally 
on fish, whieh are sold at a reasonable rate. 
Hyenas are said to abound in the woods in 
great numbers, and are so bold and rapacious 
as to have lately carried away nearly the whole 
of the sheep in the town. Near this place is 
a considerable market-town on the opposite 
side of the river. A few miles below Egga 
the dominion of the chiefs or kings of terri- 
tories is no longer acknowledged, and each 
town or city has its own ruler.—Oct. 25th. At 
five in the morning we found ourselves nearly 
posite a very considerable river entering the 
uorra from the eastward.’** 

The next town mentioned is Booyna, where 
‘some iron hoops were found, and staves of 
casks. Bocqua four markets. The 
chief of Boequa told ‘tis to avoid his enemy, 
the chief of Atta, and that in seven days we 
should reach’ the sea. *» Both banks of the river 
below Bocqua still continued ‘hilly and well 
wooded. At eleven a.m: we were opposite 'a 
town, which, from the description that had 
been given of it, we supposed to be Atta. It 
was situated close to the water’s ‘edge, in an 
elevated situation, and on a fine greensward, 
and its appearance was highly beautiful. The 
town appeared clean, of great extent, atid sur- 
rounded with fine trees and shrubs. A few 
canoes were lying at the foot of the town; but 
we escaped observation, and passed on. ‘Afver- 
wards, the margin of the river became more 
thickly wooded than before ; and, for upwards 
of thirty miles, not’a town or a village, er even 
a single hut, could any where be seen. The 
whole of this distance our canoe passed ; 
ly along the river: every thing was silent an 
solitary ; no sound could be distinguished, save 
our own voices atid the splashing of the pad- 
dies, with their echoes. The song of birds 
was not heard, nor could any animal whatever 
be seen; the banks seemed to be entirely de- 
serted, and the magnificent Quorra to be slum- 
bering in its own grandeur. At noon to-day 
we the end of the high hills which had 
commenced above Borqua. They were also at 
some distance from the banks of the river, and 
changed their direction to the 8.S.E. The 
course of the river this day was nearly S.W-, 
and the breadth ‘varied from three to five 
miles.—Oct. 27. At Abbazacca, about ‘forty- 
five miles helow the junction of ‘the Tseladda 
with the Quorra, and the first town to the 
southward of the mountains on the left bank, 
we saw an English bar of iron; ‘and, for the 


dine 





® « This is the celebrated Shar, Shary, or Sharry, of 


eliers; or, as it is more: commonl than either, 
the Tshadda ;—indeed, it is Univerrally so called through 
out the country.” 
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first, time since leaving Jenna, in Yarriba, we 
beheld the graceful cocoa-nut tree, and heard 
the mellow whistling of grey parrots. The 
chief wished to know from whence we had 
come; and having told him we came from 
Yéoori, a great city on the banks of the river, 
he expressed surprise, never before having 
heard of the name. The banks between Atta 
and this place are low, and in some parts inun- 
dated. No towns or villages are to be seen on 
them for many miles, particularly on the 
western bank. Below Abbazacca, villages are 
seen every three or four miles on the eastern 
bank, but little cultivation. At Damuggoo, 
the natives have European muskets of English 
manufacture: the king had six small swivels. 
The natives are expert in the use of fire-arms, 
and shoot buffaloes, which, however, are not 
very numerous. The Quorra fell two feet in 
as many days, but was still overflowing the 
town. Here we saw a man dressed in a sol- 
dier’s jacket, and others partially clothed in 
European apparel,—all of whom have picked 
up a smattering of English from the Liverpool 
palm-oil vessels in the Bonney river. Bonney 
is said to be four or five days’ journey from 
hence.—Oct. 30. A great part of the population 
of Damuggoo left the town this morning for 
the Bocqua market: they take thither powder, 
muskets, soap, Manchester cottons, and other 
articles of European manufacture, and great 
quantities of rum, or rather rum and water: 
for not more than one-third of it is genuine 
spirit, and even*that is of the worst quality. 
These are exchanged for ivory and slaves, 
which are again sold to. the European traders,” 
Near Kirree a disaster befell the travellers on 
the morning of the 5th November, at a place 
about forty miles further down the river, the 
details of which do not,come within the pur- 
pose of the present memoir. It will be suffi- 
cient te observe that they were attacked. by 
large parties in war canoes, some of which had 
forty paddles, containing fifty or sixty men. 

heir canoe was run down, and many of their 
effects lost. Kirree is a large town and slave 
mart, frequented by people from the Eboe 
country for slaves and palm-oil. . Eboe is said 
to be three days’ journey down the river. A 
small, stream runs into the Quorra from the 
eastward, opposite to Kirree;, but it is not 
improbable that it may be merely the re-union 
of@ branch which runs off at Damuggoo. At 
Kirree also, a considerable branch. of the 
Quorra turns off to the. westward, which is said 
to run to Benin, Being now on the great 
delta of the river, a change in the climate had 

en experienced .at,a short distance above 
Kirree. The nights were very cold, with heavy 
dews, and a considerable, quantity of dense 
vapour covered the face of the country in the 
morning. The banks of the river were culti- 
vated in some places where they were high, 
but in most places they were low, and the few 
Villages that were seen were nearly concealed 
by thick jungle. Below. Kirree the river is 
not so serpentine as above it: the banks are so 
low and regular that not even a simple rising 
can any where be distinguished ; they are as- 
Suming a degree of sameness little different 
from that which preyails on many parts of the 
sea-coast in the.bight of Benin; and here, for 
the first time, the fibrous mangrove was seen 
interspersed amongst the other trees of the 
forest. Both banks, however, are pretty thickly 
inhabited ; and there are many scattered vil- 
lages, which, though encompassed with trees, 
and invisible from the river, could easily be 
distinguished by the number of their inhabit. 
ants, appearing on the beach te trade with the 
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canoe-men.—‘* Noy. 8. Having embarked long 
before sunrise, a fog prevented our progress ; 
and from fear of mistaking our way, it was 
agreed we should return to the land. In pur. 
suance of this plan, we hung on by the shore 
till the gloom had dispersed, when ‘we found 
ourselves on an immense body of water like’a 
lake, having gone a little out of the bed of the 
main stream; and we were at the mouth of a 
very considerable river flowing out of the lake 
to the westward, being evidently an important 
branch of the Quorra. Another branch also 
ran hence to the S.E., whilst our course was 
in a south-westerly direction, on what we con- 
sidered to be the main body,—the whole form- 
ing, in fact, three rivers of no small magni- 
tude. We wished to be more particular in our 
observations of this interesting part of our 
journey, but were compelled to forego this 
gratification on account of the superstitious 
prejudices of the natives, who affected to be 
displeased with the attention with which we 
regarded the river. The opposite shores of 
the lake were not seen from our position, nor 
was the branch which runs to the S.E. Several 
small rivers are also said to fall in on its N.E. 
shore, Eboe is a large straggling town, one 
mile W. from the river. The branch of the 
river on which we had now to proceed is nar- 
rower than above the lake, and at its issue 
from the lake is not more than two miles wide. 
The banks in many parts are low, swampy, 
and thickly wooded. At Eboe, which we 
reached on the 12th November by a shallow 
canal, we found many large canoes from the 
coast, with palm-oil puncheons in them, housed 
over, and each containing about fifty or sixty 
persons... Nov. 12, At seven in the morning 
we left Eboe.. King Boy and his wife also 
embarked. Qur canoe, which was heavily 
laden, was paddled by thirty-eight men and 
two steersmen—one in the bow and the other 
in the stern. We had three captains with 
speaking-trumpets to give orders, one drum- 
mer, the king’s steward, and his lady’s wait- 
ing-maid, a cook, and two fellows for baleing 
the boat. At seven a.m. we started ; — the 
captains calling out, with all their might, 
through their speaking-trumpets, to their fe- 
tish, for a prosperous journey. We soon glided 
along at a great rate, passing towns and vil- 
lages at every two or three miles, and more 
cultivated Jand than we had seen for fifteen 
days past. It contained large plantations of 
yams, bananas, plantains, Indian corn, but no 
rice; nor did we see any kind of grain after 
leaving Kacunda, although the soil on the 
banks of this river would grow all kinds well, 
The river was not very wide, and narrowed 
fast: the widest part, I do. not think, was 
more than two miles, and the narrowest not 
quite halfa mile. At three P.m., its beauty 
was mostly gone. In many places it had over- 
flowed its banks, through trees and thick 
underwood, and in the widest part was not 
more than a mile and a half across. Saw a 
small branch running off to the west. — Nov. 
14, seven p.m. We turned out of the main 
river, and proceeded up a small branch, to- 
wards Brass Town, which runs in a 8.E. by E. 
direction from the main river. Our course 
this day was due south, and the river con- 
tinued to run in the same direction when we 
left it, overflowing its banks, but much di- 
minished in volume. In the widest part it 
was not more than half a mile across, and the 
narrowest about 300 yards. As usual, we 
passed many towns and villages during the 
day, and where the banks were not overflown 





they were cultivated. At half-past eight Pm. 
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we found: ourselves influenced by the tide, and 
at every ten or twenty miles we were either 
on a ‘bank or stuck fast in the underwood; so 
that the men, as on former occasions, were 
obliged to get out and lift the canoe over. Our 
track was through avenues of mangroves: in 
many places the trees were arched over so 
thickly, that we could see no light through 
them. We continued on, winding in and out, 
through small creeks, until nine a.m. on the 
15th, when we met three large canoes. In one 
of them was the old King Fourday, and several 
fetish priests; in another were the brothers of 
King , and in the third those of Mr. Gun. 
They had been to the town of Brass, and had 
brought old King Fourday and the fetish 
priests to escort us into their country. A short 
time after our‘arrival at Brass we made fast to 
the trees, when the tide ebbed, and left us high 
and dry on black mud half an hour after. 
After leaving Eboe we passed two small 
branches running to the west, and also two 
running in the east. The country through 
which the river winds is low, without a rising 
ground for many miles. The banks are for 
the most part swampy: where they are at all 
habitable, villages are seen, with patches of 
cultivated ground, On the 13th we passed a 
village on the right bank, where the stillness 
of the water and much white foam we ima- 
gined to be the effects of the tide, This place 
is about seventy or eighty miles from the sea. 
Near the rete f of the river, and in our = 4 
up’ to Brass Town, the banks were se muc 

overflown, that the trees appeared tobe grow- 
ing out of the water.” 








LITERARY AND LEARNED. 
ASHMOLEAN LIBRARY. 

We are glad to hear that Mr. Black is now 
employed in making a catalogue raisonné of 
the books and MSS. in the Ashmolean Library. 
This collection, we understand, is valued at 
10,0007. In the course of his labours Mr. B. 
has already discovered many very curious and 
important MSS. not heretofore known to the 
public. It is expected (as he has not hitherto 
entered upon the most valuable part of the 
collection) that many tracts highly interesting 
to the antiquary and the world at large will 
be brought to light; and such as are of suf- 
ficient value will probably be printed. We 
trust that this excellent example will be fol- 
lowed, and a good explanatory catalogue given 
of all the MSS. in Oxford; and the one which 
has been so long desired, that of the Bodleian 
Library, be speedily completed. 





PINE ARTS. 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Views in the East. From original Sketches b 
Captain Robert Elliot, R.N. Part X 
Fisher, Son, and Co. 

** Macao,” (rendered peculiarly interesting at 

the present moment by the absurd conduct of 

the Portuguese government with respect to 
that colony), ‘“‘A Ruin on the Banks of the 

Jumna,” and “ Singham Mahal, Torway, Be- 

japore,” are the picturesque embellishments 

of the ninth part of Captain Piliot’s publication. 

It is impossible to contemplate the last-men- 

tioned plate without acknowledging the justice 

of the gallant captain’s remark: —*‘ The ruined 
cities of Greece and Italy may boast of temples 
and palaces of a more refined and classic style 
of architecture ; but they. by no means compare 
with the grace and elegance, and sometimes 





with the solid grandeur, of the mosques and 
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mausoleums of: eastern kings. The extreme 
beauty of some of the architectural temains; 
both Hindoo and Mahomedan, that cover the 
plains of India, are little known and little ap- 
preciated in Europe. There is no portion of 
the world where the painter’s skill might be 
exercised with more advantage to himself,\or 
more pleasure to others, than amidst the ruined 
cities of Hindoostan.” 





Mr, Essex is, we observe, the first artist in 
the field, with a View of the Ceremony of the 
Opening of London Bridge. 

Miss H. Gouldsmith bas again opened an 
exhibition of her paintings in Bond Street. 
Since our former notice, we rejoice to learn 
that her talents have ‘been rewarded by con- 
siderable patronage; and we trust this new 
appeal to the public taste will suffice to com- 
plete her projected lottery. 

Mr. Sorynegeour; of whose spirited sketch 
of Aaron’s Serpent swallowing up the Ser- 
pents of the Egyptiati Magicians, we also 
spoke some time ago, has ‘finished a large and 
much-improved picture on the same noble 
and sacred subject; which is forthwith to be 
shewn at the Egyptian Hall, It is a perform. 
ance of the highest class, and does honour to 
the ambition and the abilities of the artist. 








mena 
ORIGINAL POETRY. 
THE VOICE OF THE TIMES. 


A votce has gone forth over mountain and 
river — {may,— 
The sounds of foreboding, and wrath, and dis- 
As the blasts, on the face of the waters which 
quiver, [day. 
Ere the tempest sails dense o’er the sunlight of 
Aroused are the hopes of the ruthless and 
daring, [baring ; 
And the arm of the spoiler the blue steel is 
And the monarchs of earth, at the signal pre- 
paring, 


Are gathering the ranks of their banded array. 
There is strife in the city —the swart brow of 


labour 
Frowns stern through the smoke-drift of death 
on its foe; (sabre ; 


The serf has arisen with his grasp on the 
The a yawns dark by the ford’s guarded 
ow; 

And the steed starts from rest at the trumpet’s 
shrill warning, 

And the drum blends its note with the breezes 

of morning ; 

And the sails of proud fleets, the hoar sea-wave 
adorning, 

Gleam pale o’er the arming of hundreds below. 


Wild spirit of hate and unchecked desolation ! 
The fields, where thy standards unnumbered 
were set, [nation, 
When nation came forth in its might against 
And earth was one battle-plain — who may 
forget ? [crested — 
Asperne, thy dim turrets—Eylan the pine- 
And Leipsic’s gray wall, with its dun mist in- 
vested, 
And the strife, at whose closing war’s eagle ar- 


rested, 
Sank scorched on the dust where his legions 
were met, 


Yet, scorning the past, with its lesson of 
sorrow, 

Though tenfold the waste, and as deep were the 
wo, [borrow 

Still seeks the blind impulse of frailty to 

New strength for its scourge, and fresh powers 
to bestow : 








Morn smiles on the harvest of peace freshly 
springing, R 
Noon’s warmth round the ear its bright influ- 


‘‘enee is flinging ; 
But eve'the loud storm and the whirlwind is 
bringing — [know ? 


And who the sealed scroll of to-morrow shall 
J. F. Hotties. 





SKETCHES OF SOCIETY. 

IRISH ECCENTRICITY.* 
A Goop many years have elapsed since Charles 
James Fox visited Ireland, and some venerable 
friends of mine still recount the delight my 
country-folk felt at his frank and Jrish man- 
ners. A portion of his time, during his sojourn, 
was spent at the palace of the Bishop of Water- 
ford,—a churchman of the old school, with a 
cauliflower wig, a gold-headed cane, and as 
much importance of appearance and address as 
any one attached to dignity and formality could 
possibly require. One of his lordship’s intimates, 
or, as he used in brief moments of relaxation to 
denominate him, “ his familiar,’ was a merry, 
jovial fox-hunting squire, of large hospitality 
and small fortune—one of the genuine six- 
bottle school, with more heart than head, and 
more wit than judgment—and Dermot O’Dwyer 
by name. It was, in truth, a strange compa- 
nionship ; to which I can liken nothing, except 
a species of regard that once existed between a 
grave Newfoundland dog of my own (Neptune 
he was called) and a mischief-loving ring- 
tailed monkey of my cousin’s. The great dog 
would sit for hours, blinking his eyes in the 
sunbeams, and watching with a sort of sleepy 
interest Jocko’s manifold tricks and capers ; 
and when the skipping thing was tired, permit 
him to nestle in his thick coat, and submit to 
the pushing and scratching he exercised to form 
a bed to his own taste, with extraordinary good 
nature. 

When the worthy bishop succeeded in ob- 
taining a promise from Mr. Fox that he would 
visit his country residence, it will be easily be- 
lieved that the reception he purposed giving 
the great M.P. was in keeping with his usual 
pomposity. Cards of invitation were duly sent 
forth, and one of the first despatched to his 
eccentric friend Dermot. On the appointed 
day, his tenants were drawn up on each side 
the avenue, his servants drilled into new stiff 
liveries glittering with gold and embroidery; 
even his wife’s lap-dog had its little throat gar- 
landed with true blue riband ; and every servant 
maid in the house was compelled to wear shoes, 
which at that period were an extraordinary 
novelty, and occasioned much stumbling and 
more confusion. All things, however, were at 
length in proper order, every thing arranged 
comme il faut: my lord bishop complimented 
his lady on the taste and judgment of her dress 
(stiff flowered satin and high pinners), and she 
declared that his lordship looked as handsome 
and far more portly than when he led her to 
the hymeneal altar. During these old-fashioned 
courtesies (husbands are not particularly famous 
for complimenting their wives now-a-days), 
Dermot O’Dwyer, attended by his favourite 
hounds, Fan and Freelove, burst into the state 
drawing-room. ‘‘ Come an hour earlier than 
dinner-time, my boy, to have a long chat with 
the parliament man. Saw him driving down 
the hill, threw him clean out at the corner, 
and, egad, got here first, An’t I a buck ?— 
quite the thing, eh 2?” “ Boots!” ‘* Why, what 
the devil! have me ride without boots? We'll 








® In rather dullish literary times we acknowledge our 
obligation to Mrs. S. C. Hall for this authentic Irish 
Sketch, wherewith to vary our columns. 


—————————————— 
makea night of it. Ay, here’s Charlie, ‘black. 
muzzled as a terrier —fine face, though. 
wish he hadn’t come so soon, for I wanted to 
read you a speech I intend to make after din. 
ner.” The poor bishop was terrified at his 
friend’s oratorical talents: . for an entire month 
he had been lecturing O’Dwyer on the great. 
ness and importance of Charles James Fox, and 
the necessity for “ proper behaviour in his pre. 
sence :”” how was he petrified when, on pre. 
senting his friend to the M.P. “ as one of the 
free and independent landholders of the county,” 
Dermot unceremoniously interrupted him, and, 
shaking Fox by the hand until his very arm 
ached, exclaimed, ** It’s part of my lord bishop’s 
trade to blarney the people: you, I. suppose, 
are Charles James Fox, M.P.,\a sturdy inde. 
pendent fellow; and I am Dermot O’Dwyer,a 
hater of ceremony and Tories: so there now, 
my worthy friend in the glorious wig has an 
acre of breath saved for the next oration.” 
This originality was highly entertaining to a 
man of Fox’s disposition. The party separated 
at about four the next morning, neither wiser 
nor better, that I could learn, for having met, 
which I believe is generally the case at gen- 
tlemen’s dinner-parties. Certainly the hair- 
dresser occupied a most unusual time next day 
in arranging his lordship’s wig. 

Mr. O’Dwyer lived bachelor fashion, in the 
dilapidated home of his ancestors, about three 
miles from the bishop’s abode. The house was 
spacious, and, in one sense of the word, well 
furnished, for there was no lack of inhabitants; 
a family of favoured pigeons occupied the attics, 
and reared their young in undisturbed, tran- 
quillity amid the ruin of old -bedsteads, and 
mouldering furniture. Whenever there was 
need of provender, Denis O’Hay, huntsman, 
footman, head groom, and valet, mounted the 
once handsome but then decayed staircase, and 
making his way over piles of broken balus- 
trades and recumbent trophies of field and 
chase, brought down, to use his own: phrase, 
“two or three dozen birdeens wid the end of a 
stick, though sorra a mouthful on each, the 
craturs.”” ‘Che middle rooms were sadly off for 
want of entire windows, and other little con- 
veniences deemed matters of absolute necessity 
in English houses; the oak flooring was only 
partially concealed by tattered carpetsy and 
venerable tapestry hung im fragments from the 
mildewed ! walls. Below, indeed, with alk my 
fastidiousness, I confess there was muchi to 
interest the lovers of animated nature. Large 
folding-doors, Jeading from the great. hall to 
the dining-room, remained hospitably open, tlie 
hinges positively refusing to perform the office 
for which they had been designed some eighty 
years previous to'the date of which I write. 

O’Dwyer’s miscellaneous favourites had here 
ample space to range in—various perches were 
stuck in the painted walls; the principal and 
largest. was occupied by an old white-headed 
eagle—a noble fellow, who looked with calmness 
and contempt on the bipeds and quadrupeds 
which passed beneath his stand. Three or four 
hawks, a buzzard, and innumerable stuffed 
birds, skins of: foxes, horns of ‘deer, fishing 
tackle, and fowling pieces, completed:the mot- 
ley garniture.» Graceful stagshoundsy: wary 
terriers, stately yet gentle house dogs) andivery 
many litters ‘of: puppies, were Seattened ).in 
various attitudes and .astonishing harmony an 
the ground ; two or three:magnificent cats: also 
shared the territory, thongh their most Juxu- 
rious haunt was their kind master’s bed, which, 
in one of his usnal whims, he had conveyed to 
the dining-room, where he nsually cooked his 





own dinner after his own fashion. 
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The morning succeeding his interview with 
Fox, -he-arose at his customary hour of six, 
partook of a stir-about breakfast, traversed the 
farm, returned home, and suspended by a 
woollen line, in front of a roaring, sparkling 
tarf fire, a fat and lusty goose—his intended 
dinner; and leaving it in charge of his nephew 
(a young collegian, who bore with his uncle’s 
whims for the sake of his inheritance), went to 
superintend some other matters either in the 
kennel or stable. The youth twisted and 
twirled the string, basted the savoury bird with 
one hand, and held a volume of Homer in the 
other. meditating on his uncle’s oddities one 
moment, and on the heroic deeds of Achilles 
the next—when suddenly both his reveries and 
employment were interrupted by Denis, who, 
advancing half his unwieldy person beyond the 
door, ejaculated, “‘ Master Jack! Master Jack! 
here’s the great parliament man and his valet 
coming riding up the steps: where’s master ?” 
Death and destruction! the young tyro to be 
detected in the vile act of goose-basting ! — it 
was ‘*quite toomuch.” In an instant the dinner 
was deposited, string and all; in the dripping- 
pan, and thrust unceremoniously under the 
bed, the only hiding-place he could at the mo- 
ment discover. Master Jack then advanced, 
with shining face, ** to do the honours,” and 
despatched Denis to summon his uncle. Der- 
mot O’Dwyer entered, but his eye unfortunately 
rested on the spot ‘* where once a goose had 
been ;” and, without the slightest notice of the 
M.P., the exclamation burst forth: ‘* Blood 
and thunder and turf! where’s my goose ? — 
where’s my goose, I say?” When espying a 
small portion of the embrowned string which 
strayed from its resting-place, he bent on one 
knee, drew forth the hidden treasure, carefully 
replaced it, twirled the worsted with skill and 
dexterity —then, and not till then, cordially 
welcoming his guest to his hospitable but eccen- 
tric abode, saying: ** Now, a8 I’ve found my 
goose, the Fox will not, I am sure, refuse to 
partake of it.” How the invitation was ac- 
cepted as frankly as given—how a merry party 
joined them in the evening— how the blind 
piper played, and how light feet and bounding 
hearts echoed his music until the gray beam of 
morning warned them homewards— I cannot 
now describe; but this I can assert, \:pon un- 
{uestionable authority, that all. parties. were 
pleased with each other—a thing of rare occur- 
vénce at costly and fashionable: entertainments. 
(iA'few years after. this event, O’ Dwyer was 
sadly annoyed by his nephew's wedding a low 
and inferiur person, and.resolved to punish his 
heiv presumptive by takinga wife to himself. 
He judiciously fixed uponsa:young lady whose 
father had much influenca:in ithe county, and 
‘was, moreover, to receive 'a real fortune of a 
thousand guineas on ‘her wedding-day. The 
ceremony over, bride and bridegroom prepared 


-to depart for their abode, which, I must say, 


had been “ illigently fitted up,” to the discom- 
fiture of beasts and birds... The thousand gui- 
neas, which were literally told down, were 


‘thrown, @ /'rlandaise, into an ancient trunk, 


amongst other sundries appertaining to Mr. 
and Mrs. Dermot O'Dwyer. This trunk was 
strapped at the back of a nondescript gig (rather 
ay uncomfortable machine, of the ‘* makeshift”’ 
species), two fine spirited horses were harnessed 
to it, and-so the fair bride was conveyed to her 
future dwelling. The next morning the bride- 
groom wanting some money, thought he would 
g0-to.-his black trunk. for e but on counting 
the'sum over.—not of his own free will, but by 
the'advice of the afore-named Denis O’Hay — 
into what he called his cash-box, he was dis- 


mayed at the discovery that thé snm was minus 
three hundred and ..sixty .guineas.! .‘¢.Plaze 
ye’r honour,” says Denis, ‘‘ that’s.no way 
strange, seeing that the mice, or maybe the 
rats, the beasts! have, by way of loyment, 
eat as good as seven or eight holes in the heart’s 
blood o’ the thrunk,- bad cess to ‘em for.a pack 
0’ Tories !” 

It was quite true—plenty of holes there cer- 
tainly were; and now nothing could be done, 
except trying to get the money back again. . In 
those days there was but one way of effecting 
this—sending for Father Dillon, the kind but 
illiterate parish priest, and inducing him to 
‘* speak of it from the altar.” 

** And sure I’ll do that same, honey, with all 
the veins of my heart,”’ he said; “ there’s not 
one of them shall dare even to drink a drop of 
it this warm weather. I’m glad I heard it 
before the confessions; for in them we're 
bound, ye understand.” Next Sunday Father 
Dillon* from the altar made the following pro- 
clamation :—‘* Good people—(though, upon 
my conscience, that’s more nor I can say to ye 
all)—but good, bad, and indifferent, then— 
just as ye now stand before me—(Mrs. Dacy, 
ma’am, stuff something into that child’s mouth, 
to hinder him from kicking up such a bobbery) 
—as I was saying, just as ye are, I want to 
discoorse ye. My good friend and parishioner, 
Dermot O’Dwyer, Esq., who has lived man and 
boy in the one place for more than three hundred 
years, without ever spending cross or coin— 
(Jerry, Jerry Finan Agra! just clap ye’r wig 
into the broken pane that’s at the back o’ my 
head ;—Tim Dooly, you that call yerself glazier, 
it’s astonishing to me, coming to this. holy 
house as ye do every Sunday, that ye hayn’t had 
the grace to stick a bit of glass in the window 
for the love of God and ye’r priest)—cross or 
coin, as I said, in, foreign parts, but spends 
every farthing he has, and ten to the back of 
them, amongst you—(ye unruly pack of devil- 
sarving creatures)—like a gentleman as he is, 
seeing he could not be otherwise. Well, Mr. 
O’Dwyer has had the misfortune to drop out 
of a blaguard hole in his thrunk a matter of 
about—but the sum’s no concarn of yours—J 
know what it is; and, what’s more, J know 
who's got it; and if every farthing o’ the 
money isn’t returned by to-morrow morning 
either to me or to his honour, I’ll publish ye, 
and penance ye, and excommunicate ye ;—and 
it’s the devil "Il have nice pickings then, when 
none dare say God save, or God speed ye! 
And.sure it’s the black shame has come over 
me, to think that the minute ye see the tempt- 
ation the ould boy threw in yer way, ye didn't 
come straight to me, and let me know the 
rights of it. Oh, you in the blue cloak”— 
(about sixty women wore no other garb)— 
** twas ill luck took ye so soon from yer 
own hearth-stone last Tuesday !—but if ye 
repent and return the money, I’ll contrive a 
penance that will clear ye once more, for yer 
poor soul’s sake. O! O! O! to think how 
busy the old one was in my parish—-easy known 
I was sleeping at the same time. There's 
fresh holy water at the door—take plenty of 
it—sure I never begrudged ye; for, God save 
us! poor ignorant craythurs like you can’t see 
how the very air is full of evil spirits—things 
that go buzzing about like blue-bottles, and 
whisper ye to forget yer God, and yer duty, 
and yer priest. (Martin Doyle! is the horse 
gone lame, that ye never sent a sod o” turf to 
my poor place, and yer own rick built up as 





* It is only justice to state, that the priests of the pre- 


sent time are very superior 


to the Father Dillons of by- 





gone days. 
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high as the hill o? Howth! Oh! Martin, 
Martin, yer a bitter sinner, and so was yer 
father before ye.) And in regard, as I said, of 
Mr. O’Dwyer’s money : look to it, I say, di- 
rectly, or else—(and ye'll have reason, to think 
0’, my words)—every guinea will be changed 
into a torch 0’ fire and brimstone to scorch the 
flesh off yer bones—look to it, I say,-onct 
MOre.-FOR IF YE DON’T !~———there, be off 
with yerself, every mother’s son of ye; and no 
blessing from me ’ill any of ye have this day:— 
take care, you with the white stockings and 
bran new beaver, how you got them! Pack, 
I say.” 

It is no less true than extraordinary, as 
shewing the power possessed by an illiterate 
but truly honest priest, that before the next 
morning dawned the money was returned, 
with the exception of ten or twelve guineas, 
which were doubtless lost, as some heavy rain 
had fallen during the night. Our friend 
O’Dwyer, I must tell you, boasted that he 
kept regular accounts. as long as the guineas 
lasted ; for he never took.one out-of his cash- 
bow, ** that he did not cut a notch in the lid.” 











So much for Irish eccentricity. A, M. H. 
July 30, 1831. 
ae 
DRAMA. 
HAYMARKET. 


At the Haymarket Theatre has been produced 
a three-act drama, by Mr. Poole, founded on 
the French’ piece of’ Madame du Barry. To 
avoid the moral disgust of representing a pa~- 
rent .as the attempted seducer of his own 
daughter, he has judiciously made the heroine 
the child of a faithful old friend of the king ; 
and he has been obliged, in consulting English 
theatrical taste, to omit the predicting poet 
who cut such a figure in the original, to the 
great amusement of Parisian audiences by 
whom he is understood. Still, ably as Mr. 
Poole has overcome the difficulties of his 
choice, we fear that the choice itself is not a 
very happy one. The play suffered, too, by 
some of the characters being ill cast: we mean 
by having parts assigned to good performers, 
but not parts congenial to their talents. Under 
these disadvantages, Madame du Barry has not 
been so entirely successful as sume of the other 
productions of Mr. Poole, being, indeed, 
somewhat heavy. But it was, nevertheless, 
well received throughout, and has since been 
acted nightly to approving houses. 





ENGLISH OPERA, ADELPHI. 

Own Thursday evening, near about which time 
we were putting the finishing hand to our weekly 
sheet, the Sorceress, a new serio-comic opera, 
the music composed by F. Ries, was performed 
at this theatre. Ofso elaborate a work, com- 
prehending so much for critical notice and ap- 
probation, we have not now time to say much ; 
—indeed, it must be heard oftener than once 
to be understood and appreciated. Suffice it to 
state, that the lovers of music will have a real 
treat in many of these compositions ; and that 
H. Phillips, Miss Betts, and Miss H. Cawse, 
especially, exert great talents in the support of 
the opera, being ably seconded by Miss Fer. 
guson, Miss Novello, Russell, Reeve, T. Millar, 
end J. Bland. 


SIGHTS OF LONDON. 
Ornithology. —We have been very er 
gratified by a superb exhibition of ornithology 
just opened in Bond-street. The indefatigable 
collector, though yet a young man, has for 





many years devoted himself to form this fine 
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and extensive museum, chiefly of birds baloney 
ing to the northern parts of Europe, Thi 
are hundreds of them in the finest state of pre- 
servation; and neither the scientific naturalist 
nor the mere er can visit daligh iy 
experiencing much pleasure and t. Since 
the depeaten of Mr. Bullock’s interesting col- 
lection, we have seen nothing like this for the 
instruction of the young, and the gratification 
of every age and class of sight-seers. 

Another exhibition, just opened, consists of 
a very complete model, by M. C. Moulin, of 
the Thédtre Francaise. _ It is on a large scale, 
and as perfect as the theatre in the Rue Riche- 
lieu itself. By laying its recesses bare, the 
whole mystery of scene-shifting, &c. is made 
familiar to the spectator. It has been, we were 
told, the work of eight years. 


VARIETIES. 

Poland: Anecdote.— The Swiss historian, 
Johannes Miillar, once met at Vienna with a 
document of the secret archives, relating to the 
first division of Poland. That great princess, 
Maria Theresa, had inscribed on this sketch of 
the projected division, with her own hand :— 
‘* Placet, because so many great and learned 
men desire it; but after I have been long 
dead, men will learn the consequence of this 
violation of all that, till now, was held just and 
sacred,”” 

M. Bonpland.— As very important results 
are justly expected from the researches of M. 
Bonpland during his long residence in Para- 
guay, it is much to be lamented that he did 
not, immediately after his liberation, repair to 
Buenos Ayres, since, by remaining on the 
frontier of Paraguay, he incurs the risk of a 
second detention by Dr. Francia, the dictator. 
That extraordinary person detained M. Bon- 
pland in his former durance, notwithstanding 
an autograph letter of intercession from Louis 
XVIITI., and equally urgent solicitations from 
the Emperor Don Pedro and General Bolivar. 
The order which he at length issued for the 
release of the celebrated naturalist, was an 
arbitrary and unexpected act of clemency, 
which may have been as arbitrarily revoked. 

Mr. Roscoe.— A medal of the late Mr. Ros- 
coe, is, we observe, about to be issued at Liver- 
We wish our die-sinkers would recollect 

ow high this art has stood in former ages, 
and even in our own time in some foreign 
countries. Really we have very few works of 
this class of a superior order to shew to the 
honour of this country. The London Bridge 
medals are but poor affairs. 

‘ Public Monuments.—During Guizot’s ad- 
ministration, an office was created in favour of 
a man in every way competent to give the 
intentions of the minister complete effect—in.- 
spector-general of historical monuments; per- 
haps guardian would have been a better title. It 
is his duty to protect from the effects of tempus 
edax rerum, and the more destructive hands of 
modern Vandalism, the remains of antiquity of 
every kind—Celtic, Roman, and that of the mid. 
dle ages, ecclesiastical as well as baronial — all 
over France. He has appointed inspectors for 
each department, which are divided into dis- 
tricts, under the charge of deputy inspectors, 
who correspond through the inspector, with 
M. Ludovic Vitet, the inspector-general. On 
all proper occasions government comes forward 
with niary assistance from the public 
purse in aid of the municipal or private funds, 
according to the locality of the monument re- 
quiring aid. M. Vitet’s first report to the 


duction. I wish we had some such protection 
in England ;' for the race of “* Gothic knights” 
of Guthrie the geographer, is far from extinct 
in our islands, and many an “ Arthur’s oven” 
is yearly sacrificed to mend mill-dams.* 

The Rev. G. Croly.— It is always with plea- 
sure we hear of rewards or honours conferred 
upon literary merit ; of which tributes to genius 
there are far too few examples in this country. 
We are led to the remark by learning that the 
University of Dublin has done eredit to itself 
by conferring the degree of LL.D. on Mr., 
now Dr., Croly ; one of its sons so highly dis- 
tinguished in various branches of literature. 
This voluntary act cannot be the less accept- 
able to the gentleman in question, from its 
proceeding under the auspices of so profound a 
scholar and master of science as Dr. Lloyd, and 
of the present board of fellows, who are doing 
so much to exalt the character of the Uni- 
versity. 

Cholera Morbus.— Among the thousand. 
and.one different modes of averting this dread- 
ful malady which are offered to the world, is a 
girdle invented by a M. Champion, rue Grene- 
tat, at Paris, who styles himself, “ fabricant 
de tissus hygiéniques.” It is said that Dr. 
Larrey strongly recommends the use of these 
girdles, especially to the inhabitants of cold 
and damp climates; and that their effect is to 
excite an abundant perspiration, which suffices 
to prevent the malady. 

Literary Impostor.—Towards the end of last 
century, Sicily exhibited an instance of literary 
imposture that has. rarely been equalled. A 
man named Vella, who came from Malta, pre- 
tended to an intimate acquaintance with Arabic, 


though he knew not a word of that language, | r 


nor sO much as the alphabet. It happened 
that the government was just then solicitous 
to inform itself on the subject of the history of 
the kingdom in the time of the Saracens ; this 
was a point of some importance in the disputes 
with the Sicilian barons, in to their 
feudal rights and claims. Vella contrived to 
play his cards so skilfully, that he was em- 
ployed to translate an Arabic manuscript found 
in the old archives; and he performed his pars 
for a length of time with such consummate 
address, as to obtain honours, dignities, and 
even the 
and literature in the university of Palermo! 
His translation of the Arabic manuscript was 

ing but a tissue of his own inventions. 
He even went so far as to bring forward a 
Norman manuscript, which he gave out that 
he had found in an ancient collection. The Sici- 


a rat, and strove to tear the mask from the 
impostor. This proved to be no easy task— 
for the juggler had found means to gain power- 
ful protection. At last he was brought before 
the regular tribunal on a charge of fraud, con- 
victed, and sentenced to fifteen years’ imprigon- 
ment.—Desultory Foreign Reading. 
Agricultural Colonies.—M. le Baron de 
Silvestre, the perpetual secretary of the Royal 
and Central Society of Agriculture in France, 
has proposed a plan, founded on various similar 
institutions in Holland and Belgium, of estab- 
lishing agricultural colonies throughout France, 
in order advantageously to employ the numer- 
ous manufacturers of all kinds who are desti- 
tute of work. It is calculated that one-sixth 
of the ground in France capable of being cul- 
tivated is not so; and that the diffusion of the 
colonies in question, while it would relieve the 





igh en, aes Be from the letter of a friend in Paris: 
attention. . 


and the hint are well worthy of public 





minister of public works is @ masterly pro- 


ip of the Arabic language}... 


re population from the existing 
pressure, would ally add to the strength 
and resources of the French empire. 

Gothe.— Some of the friends and admirers 
of the poet Githe, at the literary Union, 
have set on foot a subscription to present him 
with a seal on his approaching birth-day. The 
seal itself, though very beautifully executed, 
and inscribed with a sentence from his own 
works, will be more acceptable to the illus. 
trious and venerable bard, as a testimony of 
the high estimation in which he is held in 
England. The cost is about thirty guineas. 


aS 





LITERARY NOVELTIES. 

(Literary Gazette Weekly Advertisement, No. XXXII. Aug. 6.] 

Mr. Alaric Watts is about to publish a volume of his 
poems, to be entitled Lyrics of the Heart, the Glass of 
Agrippa, and other Poems. The work will be illustrated 
by from thirty to forty highly-finished line engravings, 
from painti and draw by Lawrence, Stothard, 
Howard, » Newton, Chalon, Pickersgill, Turner, 
Etty, Collins, Edwin Landseer, Stanfield, Bonington, 
Haydon, Bone, Cattermole, Henry Thompson, Boxall, 

Ce 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 

Fietcher’s Hymns for Children, 18mo. 2s. 6d. hf.-bd.— 
Rustic Excui 2mo. 5s. hf.-bd.—Law’s Forms of 
Ecclesiastical Law, 8vo. 14s. bds.—Aldine Poets, Vol. XV. 
Pope, Vol. III. fep. 5s. cloth.—Andrews’ Guide to South- 
ampton and the Isle of Wight, 12mo. 3s. bds.—Salmon 
on = of the Rectum, 8vo. 5s. 6d. bds.—H 's 
Integral Calculus, Part I. 8vo. 9s. 6d. bds.—Miller’s Hy- 
drostatics and Hydronamics, 8vo. 5s. 6d. bds.—The Origin, 
Science, and End of Moral Truth, post 8vo. 7s. bds, 








METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL, 1831. 
Thermometer, 


July. Barometer. 
Thursday-+ 21 | From 51 


+ to 69. | 2959 to 2969 
Friday ---- 22 | —— 45. — 67. | 2975 — 2978 
Saturday -- 23 | —— 45. — 65. | 2977 — 29°73 
Sunday-+-- 24 | ——- 53. — 70. | 2975 — 2091 
Monday -- 25 — &- & 2°97 — 3003 
uesday -- 26 | —~— 46. — 80. | 3009 — 3013 
Wednesday 27 | —— 45. — 82% | WIG — Wl4 


Wind variable, S.W. prevailing. 

Cloudy, with frequent rain, till the 23d; since, generally 
clear, and more seasonable weather, 

Rain fallen, «3 of an inch. 


July. Thermometer. Barometer. 
Thursday-- 28 | From 55. to 8. | 30:10 to 3009 
Friday ---- 29 
Saturday -- 30 | —— 51. — 82 | 3005 — 30°08 
Sunday-+++ 31 — 5. — BL | 11 — WI2 

A —— 5. — 8 | 3010 — B04 
Monday ++ Lj —=— 5l. — 7 | 3001 — 29-87 
Tuesday -- 2 — 50. — 75. | 29°83 Stationary 
Wednesday 3 | ——» 60) = 72. | 2062 -— 29°04 


Wind Tapetien N.E. prevailing. 

Except 30th and 3ist ult., generally cloudy, with 
se a hl enna ctr 

r! was the yi 

thunder-storm, cularly on, the day, when the 
thunder was remarkably loud, and, by of the 
houses, bore more resemblance to a . 
Three flashes of lightnitig, from ten minutes before, till 
five minutes after three, were particularly 

continued th’ in the N. and E, from fifteen to 
thirty-five min ufter two, is also deserving a particular 


lian literati, however, began at length to smell | remark. 


Rain fallen, 85 of an inch. 
Edmonton. Cuarues H. ADAMS. 
Latitude-..... 51° 37’ 39”'N. 


Longitude---- 0 3 51 W.of Greenwich. 





To CORRESPONDENTS. 

Miss Grove, of the Pavilion Theatre, is, we have no 
doubt, a very clever y actress; but we cannot insert 
O. P. Q.’s anonymous notice. J : 

‘e do not remember having seen the Trip to Paris. 

We shall give our attention to Mr. Ryan's medical 
case hereafter : it belongs to an important subject, which 
ought to be considered on a general, rather a parti- 
cular view. 

We ae not aware of the Essays on Museums, Sculp- 
ture, &c. 

We are very sorry to be informed of the misfortunes of 
Mr. Mars, the Editor of the Furet de Londres, and will 
f 4) ay id, but eetine oor mite to 

‘ore! to the li world, su 
his otek. Hi abode in the King’s “Bench will, we pre- 
sume, sati: tors! 

We shall Ge ppy to promote the and benevolent 
institution for tenedlt of French Teachers in England ; 
but we cannot insert long advertisements vo forward that 
object. 

any communications are too Jate for this. 3, and 
the length of our Review or Gatch has su some 
other notices. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS, 
Connected with Literature and the Arts. 
NIVERSITY of LONDON.—The Pro- 


fsvacant. Candidates for it are re- 
tions and Testimonials forthwith to 
tir. rete at Oy iensnr es as in order that the announcement for 
the next Session may not be layed. 
The Medical School will open on the 3d October next, and the 
General Classes on the 1st Novem! 


Shortly will yet hed Subscripti 
jortly ’ jon, 
MEDAL of the late W. ROSCOE, 
0 be engraved by Mr. Scipio Clint, ‘Medallist to 
The tome eis nee sith Perk Series, designed to 
e will arra: with Par er’s per- 
Fe Bre the Sig yh of the Great Men of the present Age, Price, 
= ae We ames 2. 2s, The site of the edal, one 
nch and ee 
Published by igh Clements, Bageaver, &c. 57, Bold Street, 


rpool. 
Subscriptions sotetens, in Lonaan, by Messrs. Treuttel, Wirtz, 
id Co, 30, Soho Square, 
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ISTORICAL, "RESEARCHES on the 
Nowees Sf PERU by Sar ann Ly MOGULS, 

in the mae Century; with a S now, added, ‘con- 
pen J the Origin of the Toltecs Genanusions beg > Tala, 
and the Aztecs from Assam; also pees | , o ptian 

F sven &c. found in Mexico, are derived « Bitman 


By the Author of « pary and ~ om of the Mongols 
The Supplement wil! be sapplied eratid to former Purchasers 


olume. 


Printed for Leaguhen, Rees, Orme, Brown, and Green. 





f Mathematics is vacant. Candid 
oem geen an a T ials to Mr. Gosten at = 
vSaen wn pie y te >a iil teed advertised in due time. 
ools w vi 
bat: THOMAS COATES. 





sth July, 1831. 
(0 LADIES who have vee Ye taking 


advantage of an early | seamen wo Vacancies have 
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ICTURE GALLERY.—To Let, a large 

Gallery, well known to the Nobility and Gentry, situ- 

ated at the West End of the Town, suitable for a Painting Exhi- 

bition or Lecture Room, with large Warehouses attached, and a 
sets Entrance. 

Por Particulars, apply to Mr. Holmes, House and Estate 
Agent, 2, Panton Street, Haymarket. 





take: ce in an 
antes: of Parlour Boarders, whe; me vail the Comforts 
of Home, may combine the Advantages of a superior Education. 
The House is situate in the finest part of the Regent's Park. 
‘Address, post-paid, to L. S. D., Mr. Dawson’s, 40, High Street, 
Mar, iebone, where Cards may be had. 


DUCATION.—A Clergyman of the Church 
of England, who is educating his Son with the assistance 
of 4 Tutor, intends to take into his Family Two A teh ad as Compa- 
nions in Study, to educate with him. His Residence is on the 
South Coast Devon, and has many local advantages. 
For further Particulars apply to Mr. U, ham, ( Church Street, 








BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 


Dedicated to the Duke of Devonshire. 
On the 30th of July was published, the Thitd Number of 


HE BEAUTIES of the COURT of KING 
CHARLES the SECOND. 

Edited by the Authoress of “ the Diary of an Ennu — ” 

A Series of Portraits of the beautiful and celebrated Women of 
the court and reign of Charles the Second, forming a splendid 
illustration of the Memoirs of De Grammont, the Diaries of 
Evelyn and Pepys, and other works connected with that gay and 
eriod; with Biographical and Critical Notices, 





Hampstead, or (by letter) at the House of w 4 
. The meek respectable References will be given. 





The New London Bridge. 
Tobe panics im the course off fe vy ed aeats by 
Dickenson, 114, New 
ITHOGRAPH ic PRINT "oF "the NEW 
LONDON BRIDGE, from Trafalgar Wharf, Southwark, 
as it appeared at the Ceremony of Opening, for His Majesty, Wil- 
liam ve » on the Ist of August, 1831. Drawn on Spot, by 
R. H. Essex, and Lithographed by G. Scharf, 
Price 3s. Plait, and 5s. celoured} Proofs on India paper, ditto. 


Will be pablighed on Be on pond agtt, et, R. Ackermann, Strand, 


am a beaut! 
P= of the “OPENING of NEW LON. 
DON BRIDGE. 
Price 6s. Indja peper; and 7s. coloured. 


RAUDS in PATENT PENCILS.— 

. MORDAN and CO. respectfully solicit the public 

hidten to the Frauds which are daily practised upon them, as 

regards their Pencils, and the Leads for refilling the same. To 

guard the Public against impositions, the Patentees are induced 
to make the following remar' 

Ist, Look for the London Hall mark on each silver pencil-case. 

2d. 8. Mordan and Co. Patentees and Makers, on the body of 
the case. 

ac The ns Leads in boxes have s Yellow belt, bearing 
S. M. and 

Cedar Pencils.—These pencils contain the same quality of pure 
Cumberland lead as their silver patent pencils. 

Warranted Protection.— Lock with seven guards is the 
most secure and the most durable one in key cannot 
becopied, nor can an im on be taken m it: neither cana 
skeleton of other substitute key t be made With success. The key, 
— sod dishon variety, so that Se eet are entirely pre- 
c by shones' curiosi uarded 
12> Mardan sad Cor Makers, Londony” fe stats 
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. ase each 3 Ge others ec, Bnet resem 
COLLEOT OTORS of ENGLISH POR 
vertidybecu eet by Private Cherbeles cay Capek ob pda Rg 





Justly celebrated Cha: in the middle 
ii reneemanegtomenee wenn sddivacposlt 
sne’ 
Aye sine Portes in oi of ig m1 (6 econd) in 
aid carved frame, edvsibat ly Aw jag wd : 


A capital and well-known Portrait of Deven, aa by Him- 
self, which has been engraved, both in le’s Painters, and 
the ’Physi mical Portraits; but in nome very successfully, 
as far as regards the likeness. 

A very curious Portrait of the celebrated Countess of Nottin 
ham, by Marc Garrard. She is represented in her widow's pam 
and holdin, in one hand a sprig of laurel,—no doubt allusive to 
her husband's victory over the Sia ne Spanish Armada. The 
costume, which is vety rethatkablé,iis ihoted)aborately painted. 

An undoubted Portrait of Sir Thomas Ryves, by Sir eter Lely. 
This eminent man was the long-tried con: po friend and up- 
right counsellor of Charles First, and upon all occasions during 
his troubles his pee advocate and Uetendr, both by his 
eloquence and his sword, being C 
@ General in the Army, in wo latter phe 4K is here repre. 
sented, beingin Armour. This fine Portrait came ( Bryan- 
ston Hail, in Dorsetshire, his then and w 
ae ein, ys ‘whom there isa ‘eter relative to ee 

» (in the present Proprietor’s possession), which will be de- 
livered ‘with the Pievare ¢o the Purchasers % 
ean Collection contains also many other fine original Portraits 

eminent Characters, in Oil, which have never been engraved, 
ong fw and rare be seen at cugieved Sea of Sale; together with many very 
ish Foresite mes Heh eeage eel andu- 








mer, there is one 


oa im i bins Westen, nasi, a Semele in > Annee, of 
verses un ning—** e Second 
Ch bot heiré of the Royall Martyr,” &c. At is a most brilliant 


im cae and 4 the Host, an A rarity. Also, Sir Thomas Allen, 
eet brite Amatcut, (afterwards altered to the 
fare. And many others, by 


Masshall, Sauget: &c, too numerous to mention in an Ad- 


“Totter to M. D.,,the care. of Mr. Colling, 
ccf a ace 


‘Attention. 


which the F editor has been collecting for many years, from the 
Most authentic sources. 
Lord Orford observed, fifty yeats ago, that ** the Beauties at 
Windsor ought to be engraved to illustrate the Memoirs of their 
Count H “ Itis singular that 
since that time no attempt has been made to produce these 
| lovely portraits in a style worthy of the beauty and interest of the 
} subjects. Of the fourteen pletares at Windsor, six only have 
hitherto been engraved; it is therefore hoped that the present 
| work will supply what has long been a desideratum in the tine 
arts. 





The size of the plates is sixinches byfour and ahalf; engraved 
by the most distinguished artists from the original pictures in the 
Royal Gallery at Windsor, and elsewhere, Hoyal 4to. 1/. 1s. ; 
imperial 4to. Proofs on India 2]. 2s, each No. 
he First No. contains the Portraits of the Green, Lady Castle- 
maine, the Countess de Grammont (La Belle Hamilton), and the 
Countess of Ossory; all after Sir Peter Lely. 

The Second No. contains the Portraits of the Dachess of Rich- 
mond (La Belle Stewart), the Duchess of Somerset, Nell Gwyn, 
and Mrs. Lawson. 

The Third Number contains the Portraits of the Countess of 
Chesterfield, Lady ham, the Countess of Rochester, and 
Lady Southesk. 

The whole Work will be shortly completed in Five Numbers. 

Henry Colburn and Richard Bentley, New Harlington Street. 


[22,3 NEW SPORTING MAGAZINE 


August contains a Portrait of “ Spaniels Winner of 
the Derby, engraved by Scott, frome Paintin Herring and 
also a Picture of ‘ Black ey Foy ee by *Raddon, rom a 
Painting by A. Cotpets R.A -$ and’also the following original 
Articles :— of “‘ Spaniel “—Game Laws 
and Woodcocks—Description of a Fox-Hunter of the last ae, 
~—Reform—Tipping Boys at School—The Road, No. 2, by Dash 
wood—Sporting Reminiscences; Fishing—On tAding on th. Wheat 
—Archery in Flanders; Shooting at the Popinjay—Nim South's 
net: Sit John Cope’s Hounds—A May Trip to the Tham: 

by res with the ‘*Surrey;” the Find and the Finish—Black Game 
y of the Horse, by R. Lawrence—Letters on Hare-hunt- 
on ing, No. id By Dashwood—Songs of the Chase The Last Day of 
Season—The Hunter's Cry; by Sylvanus Aa age eng 's 
Scrap- "Races pest-Neweestie—" lany—The Turf; pase te 
cote, Races Newcastle— Wells—L neaster — Guildfi 











Netra Bae eee tenast Enfi fold Stamford — Laws 
of the Mary-le- senb richer oo Pigeon, Rowing, and 
Sailing Matches—Stud 8: ses gone Abroad, &c. &c. &o, 
srBettinges tay and Corn Aged Calendar. 
Notices of No, I. 

“ The ‘ New Sporti: AM ab Ay, We. ill. July. Baldwin end 
Cradock, P: Kor Seow 5 This rus in urbe Journal is really as 
réfreshing to us as ‘a ride in a nm lane,’ as Byron would say. 
There is a sprightliness and variety about it which may well enti- 
tle it to the cognomen of ‘Sporting.’ Nim South’s card is admi- 





New Works printed for Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, and 
Green, London. 
IR EDWARD SEAWARD’S NARRA. 


TIVE of his SHIPWRECK, Tg gonspanant Discovery 
pe Islands in the Caribbean a Detail of —_ 
extraordinary and highly interesting Events in his Life, from th 
Year 1783 to 1749, as written in his own xo 

ae ag MISS JANE POR = 
n 8 vols. post 8vo. 1/. 11s. Gd. boa 

** This is the mony delightful hed hy. the ‘present season 
has produced. It is a new * Robinson Crusoe,’ inspired with a 
more tender and nana interest, ro | carried on into circum. 
stances of nA tad, 

Journal of a Residence in Germany, written 

during a Professional Attendance upon their Royal Highnesses 
the Duke and Duchess of Cjarenve, (their present Most Gracious 
M sjesties), ye their Vitits to the Courts of that —anep, in 

1822, 1825, and 1846. By William Beattie, M.D. Member of t 
Royal College of Physicians, London, &c. 2 ¥ 
boards. 

** We do not remember to have ever perused a traveller's jour- 
nal more repleté with matter, or exciting the reader's ee! 

with a greater diversity of novel and using topics.” — 
Monthly Magazine, 

Select Works of the British Poets, from 
Chaucer to saan, with Biographical Sketches. By Robert 
Southey, LL.D. 8vo. uniform with “ Aikin’s Poets,” 30s. in 
cloth; or neatly done up, gilt edges, 1/. 114. 6d. 

ect Works of the British Poets, from 
Johnson to Beattie, with Biographical and Critical Prefaces. By 
eo E 8vo. 18s. cloth boards; or neatly done up, gilt edges, 
pr 

Letters to a Young Naturalist, on the Stud 
of Nature and Natural Theology. By James L. Drummond, 
M.D. &. Author of * First Beene to Botany.” 12mo. with Cuts, 
10s..6d. boards. 

« We know of no work, compressed within the same limits, 

which seems to us 80 happily calculated to generate in a young 
mind, to sustain in the matured, fo renovate in the old, an 
ardent love of nature under all her forms.”—Monthly Review. 

Oriental Customs applied to the Illustration 
mary ——— Scriptures. By Samuel Burder, A.M. &c. 12m0. 
Bs 8. 

“ No individual who wishes to understand the sacred oracles in 
all their beauty and impressiveness, ought to remain without a 
ork, bat this at Li cellent work on the customs of the East.”— Pulpit. 

ife in England and France, from the 
.... - Nore of 1789 to that of 1830. By the Editor of 
“ Madame du Deffand’s Letters.” In 8vo. 7s. boards. 

« Remarkable for its well-selected information, and for its ap- 
plication of liberal and enlightened opinions to the history of 
manners.”— Spectator. 

t By the same Author, ‘ P 

A Comparative View of the Social Life of 

Ragland and France, from the Restoration of Charles the Sécond 
French Revolution of 1789. 8vo. 18s. boards, 
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cntenta—A Danish Drama. Ocehlenschlager—I1. Fo- 
jen aly wen ‘olicy of idl Le Popular Poetry—IV, Nie- 
Vv. Novels and Novelists. 
Salgethe ev yrre Municipal Institutions of France—VII. 
o— Em 1X. 


VILL. Toulotte’s Hi of the Roman 
icter Hugo’s Notre Dame—X. mGepmen Lan; and Lite- 
rature—Notice to Corr r. Thomas Taylor and Pro- 


oun Lobeck. Critica Bhetches XT. Life of Millner, the 
German Dramatist—XI1. Zschokke’s Poems, Tales, and and Novels 
—XIII. Tragedies Af Raptost, the Teng the Improvisatore—XIV. Book of 
Slocessiidliomens of the great Deeds of the Wars of Lideetion, 
from 1808 to Ley en Litera’ Notices from Beigium, 





rable; we c not how soon he sets out on an 

is Majesty’s horse Colonel, b. Webb, : with an ac- 
ped. and performances, is highly deservin, = 
attention of every lover of the turf: the plate alone is wort! 
price of the Magazine. The Plate of the Haunts of the Chamois, 
by Lieut.-Col. Batty, is beautifally executed, and the account of 
these singular animals is full of interest. On the whole, this 
Magazine fally evinces the beneficial effects of competition.”— 
United Kingdom, July 2. 

“* We have been favoured with proofs of the embellishments of 
June and July Numbers of the ‘ New eee Magazine,’ and 
we must say that they do the Editor and Proprietors of the work 


and ¥ ye ‘ Fee pon wy? engraved by Scott, from a picture 


» and a * View in Switzerland,’ drawn and 

Faw $4 jeut.- aoa’ ? Batty, are pre-eminently beautiful.”—Lite- 
ee Gazette, Jul 

A periodical called the ‘ New Sporting OTT appears to 
us to be remarkably well done.”—John Bull, Ju 

Published by Baldwin and Cradock, Pessaetien | Row; and 
to be had of all Booksellers in the United Kingdom. 
Price 2s. 6d.; or 11. 10s. a Year. 





Mr. William Butler's Outline Maps. 
Price 4¢ 


ice 4s. 
EOGRAPHICAL and BIOGRA PHI. 
CAL_EXERCISBS. 
By the late WILLIAM BUTLE ER. 

The 17th edition, enlarged by his Son, JOHN OLDING BUT- 
LER, and having an entirely New Set of coloured Maps, with a 
Series of Questions, adapted to each Map and to the Biography. 

* As a correct delineation of the outlines of the four quar- 
ters of the globe, and of the British pon rm ag are entitled 
to much | ney ."'—Literary, Gazette, Mi: 

ohn Harris, Cotter of St. Paul's » Churchyard. 
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Published by Treuttel awd Wiirts, Treuttel, Jun. and Richter, 
30, Soho Square; and Black, Young, and Young, 2, Tavistock 
Street, Covent Garden. 

No. XVI. will be published in September. 
* Of the Publishers may be had al! the preceding Numbers 
-f hi po} pens Journal. Nos. I. to X. price 7s. 6d. yO Nos. 
7 Riv. 6s. each; as also the Ten Numbers of the Foreign 
jew, Ge. 








le. 6d. bound, a new edition, correc 


‘TMHE SCHOLAR’S SPELLING. ASSIST. 
ANT, wherein the words a’ d on a 
Plan, calculated te familiarise the drt of Spelling ead. Pronunet- 
ation, to remove Difficulties, and to facilitate general Improve- 
ment. For the Use of Schools and Private Tuition. 
By THOMAS CARPENTER, 
Master , the pte a — Essex. 


same A 
An English Vooabul i .~ ‘which the Words 
are a Sequel to the 
Scholar's © Spelling Assistant. In 12mo. new w edition, corrected, 
2s. bound. 

The New  Orthographical Assistant; or, En- 
glish Exercise-Book ritten on an improved Pian, for the 
more speedy Instruction of Yo Persons fn the Art of Spelling 
and Pronunciation. 8d edition, 
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Rees, Ormaes Bro and Green 
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wn the Author of *« C: on Ch ” de. 
rinted for Longman, Rees, ma curse Brown, and Green. 
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,2 vols, 14s. 
Physiology, in 


Conversations on Chemistry, 

Conversations on Vegetab 
2 vols. 12s. 

Conversations on Natural Philosophy, price 
10s. 6d. 

Conversations on Political Economy, 9s. 





Price 8s. 
ARRATIVE of a CAPTIVITY and 
ADVENTURES in FRANCE and FLANDERS, 
ey ent 


YS, Commander, 
aes a Picidah Lihtpmen of - Majeny toy Tae Phebe. 
Printed for J. F. ‘Dove, Piecedilly. poe oem Barlingten House. 


Companion to the Waverley Nov 
In small 8vo. oe. bent and ee ly embellished, 


TANDARD NOVELS, No. VI. 
containing Cooper's celebrated Story, the Last of the 
ohicans, (the wiles tne in one). 
No. I. contains the by Cooper, (the whole 3 vols. in one). 
No. II. Godwin’s Caleb Williams, (the whole 8 vols. in one). 
No. III. The 8 pa» by Cooper, (the whole 3 vols. in one). 
No. a8 on ‘orter’s Thaddeus of Warsaw, (the whole 
4 vols. in 1). 
No. V. Godwin’s Romance of St. Leon, (the whole ¢ vols. in 


one). 
Henry Colburn and Richard Bentley, New Burlington Street. 


AVERLEY NOVELS. New Edition. 
Vol. XXVII. of this Work, which completes the For- 

tunes. of Nigel, is published this day, price wall 
* The Twenty-Seven Volumes which hav d, contain 





THE LITERARY GAZETTE, &c. 


New and Young Children. 
HY™NS ‘= CHILDREN. 
the Rev. W. FLETCHER, 
Of St. John’s n's College, Cambridge. 
2. Easy Stories, for the Amusement and In. 
ne of Children of Four and Five Seaman old. Price ls. 6d. 
3. First Lessons’ in Geograph y, in Question 
and Answer. Bae age bya Lady, for the Use df her own Pupils 
and i to Memory at an early Age. 4th 





edition, ra te “pg 
irst Lessons in the History of England, 
M... le. 6d. 
6. First Lessons in the History of Greece, 
price ls. 6d. 
London: N. Hailes, J: “Bona Stree” 168, Piccadilly, opposite 





Fiffen New Introductions by the Author, sonliee copious Notes 
to each Volume. 
Mone Eighth of the New Issue, which 
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Lord Edward Fitzgerald. 
In 2 vols. post 8vo. with a Portrait, 21s. 
HE LIFE and DEATH of t LORD 
EDWARD FITZGERA 
y THOMAS MOOR: 
Rees, Orme, 


E, E 
Printed for Longmen, , Beowa, and Green. 
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OURNAL of s NOBLEMAN, comprising 


an Account of his Travels, and of his Residence at Vienna 
during the Congress. 2 vols. 7 Bvo. 2s. 


Travels to Constantinople. By Captain 
Sam R.N. 2d edition, in 2 vols. 8vo. with 
38 } Engravin 

« One of + que and ive of modern tours.” 
—Morning Journal. 





St. Petersburgh; a Tenensl of Travels to and 
from that Capital, through Flanders, along the Banks of the 
Rhine, through Prussia, Pare Poland, Saxony, ¥ Ba- 
varia, and France. By A. B. Granville, M.D. F.R.S. F.L.S. 
M.R.S. &c. 2d edition: with Additions, in 2 large vols. 8vo. with 
70 Plates, 2. 2s. bow 

« His = nee of St. Petersburgh contains the most copious and 
detailed of this ony s which has hitherto 
been laid before the public. Quarterly R 
a It should find a place in every aroving dae in England.”— 

as. 
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Algiers. Narrative of a Residence in Algiers. 
With Notes by Edward Biaquiere, Esq. 2d edition, embellished 
with a View and = -— a Pi an aut ee City and For- 

fications. Price 95 


Portugal ; or, Sketches of the State of Soci- 
ety in that Kingdom under Don Miguel. With a Narrative of 
the Author's Residence there. By William Young, Esq. H.P. 
British Service. In 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


VI. 
A Picture of Greece, as exhibited in the Per- 
sonal Narratives of James Emerson, Esq. Count Pecchio, and 
W. H. Humphreys, Esq. In? a post Bvo. 18s. 


* ‘ 

Mexico. By H. G. ‘Ward, Eoq. late His 
a a A Chargé d’Affaires in that Countzy. ‘omprising the 

Personal Narrative of the Author's Travels through the Coantry 
with an Account of the Mises Companies, the State of Political 
Parties, &c. %d edition, with considerable Additions, in 2 large 
ae es numerous Plates, from Drawings by Mrs. Ward, 
nm 


“The most systematic and complete ed eo we are in 
possession respecting Mexico. ' Tilerary"oas 





London: 22 earns and Co. Ave Maria Lane. 
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1. Hall’s Fragments of Voyages and Travels, 
8 vols. 15s. 
2. Destiny. By the Author of “ Marriage,” 


and the Inheritance.” 8 vols. 1. 11s. 6d. 
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agazine of Natural History), No. 33 of 
[HE GARDENER’S MAGAZINE, and 
Register of Bows and Domestic Improvement. 
Conducted by J. C. LOUDON, F.L.S. H.S. &c. 


Vols. I. to VI. may also be had, 5/. 1s. 6d. 
Printed for Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, and Green, London. 





8, New Burlington Street, 
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yy esmoms of COUNT. ‘LAVALLETTE, 
Aide-de-Camp to Napoleon. 
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The Dutchman’s Fire-side. A Tale. By 
the Author of “ Letters from the South,” the “* Back Woods- 
man,” ** John Bull in America,” &c. In 2 vols. post 8vo. 


' II. 
The Octavo Edition of Captain Beechey’s 
pareee to the Pacific, 2 vols. with Plates, engraved by 
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en. 
“A lasting monument of Capt. Beechey’s abilities, and an 
honour to his country.’ ae Gaxette. 


Pin Money, by the Aéthoress of ‘* Manners 
ofthe Day.” In 8 vols. post Gvo. 

«A novel of extunordenany merit.” "—-Morning Pos’ 

« The does arr what Horace Walpole did in 
letters,—embody the ote he time with its follies and its vanities, 
whence is aeaen the  pitter satire of wit, and the bitter moral of 

truth.”—Lilerary Gazette. 





V. 
Lives of the Players, by John Galt, Esq. 
Author of “ Lawrie Ly a ”” «¢ Bogle Corbet,” “ Life of Byzon,” 
&c. &c. In 2 vols. post 
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Betterton, Wilks, Nel Gwynn, Mrs. Barry, Savage, Mre. Oldfield, 
Colley Cibber, Mrs. Centlivre, Farquhar, Quin, Garrick, Foote, 
Macklin, Henderson, Mrs. Bellamy, King, G. F. Cooke, Miss 
Farren, Tate Wilkinson, Mrs. ley, Emery, Mrs. Jordan, 
J. P. Kemble, Mrs. Siddons, &c. &e. 


vi. 
Philip Augustus ; or, the Brothers in Arms. 
By the Author of “ De L’Orme,” “ Darniey,” &c. In 8 vols. 
” Uneasy lies the head that wears a crown.”—Henry IV. 
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e Instruments employed; One 4to. and Two folding Plates 
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“ 4to. Plates of Magnetic Apparatus Negative Quantities, 
HE PHILC LOSOPHICAL TRANSAC. 
Peed TIONS of the ROYAL SOCIETY of LONDON. 1831. 
art I. 
_Gontents.Capt. Robertson’ pOnesecations: = the Comet of 1892 
Barlow on Fluid-Refracting Telescopes—Mr. Lub- 
dock’s Researches in Physical Astronomy—Mr. W. Snow Harris 
on the Transient Magnetic State of di t Substances—Mr. 
Davies Gilbert on Negative and co acy) euro ag named 
——_ on the Phenomena of Terrestria agnetism—Mr. Ivory 
on th uilibriam of Fluids, and the Figure of a Homogeneous 
Planet— Davy on an Electro-Chemical Method of De- 
tecting Metallic Poisons Mr. on Atmospheric El+ctricity 
pr Lloyd's Survey of the River Thames, from London Bridge 
the Sea—Mr. Pox on the Variable Intensity of Terrestrial Mag- 
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Ww pray Peer yy mond Barlow on the Errors — the Course of Vessels 
fon seek Sea. Lubboek on the Tae a Senaeciagent Gb- 
servations made at the Royal Society—' oe our- 
nal of the Royal Society, from June to am 1830. 





Curtie on Deafness, &e. 
The 5th edition, considerably enlarged and improved, 


Te. 6d. boards, 
A TREATISE on the PHYSIOLOGY and 
DISEASES of the BAR, ining the 
Modes of Treatment, with Cases and Pilates; to which is added, 
2 ares Hearing Tre ption of J ong invented Acoustic Chair, Artificial 
Aurist in Ordinary to Ht Hisuaheng ose oS to the Royal 
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e 38. half-bound 
E PETIT MANUEL FRANCAIS; 3 or, 
the First Step to the French Language made easy, and 
adapted to the earliest Age, without the necessity of Writing. 
Methodically arranged, so whe gradually to inculcate the Princi- 
les of the Language, while the Pupil is at the same time obtain- 
he Phraseology and LO a uli ~ 7 a 


Author of a “* PORT of the AND engenge;” &e. &e. 
Published by Hamilton, Adams, and Co. ; and J. Souter, 
don; and Jarrold and Son, Norwich. 
French Literature. 
Select Writers of the Present Age. 
In pocket size, price 3s. 6d. in extra canvass boards, 
ORINNE; ou, L’Italie. 
Par MADAME la BARONNE de STAEL. 
‘orming the Fourth Vol. of Bibliotheque Portative ‘des Dames, 
or a Collection of the best French Works of the 19th Century, 
Edited by M. DE aie ILLON. 
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by x hical and Literary Sketch of the Author 
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Vol. III. Histoire Ancienne, ver M. le 
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HE BOOK of “ANALYSIS; or, a New 
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Established School Boo: 

( : EOGRAPHICAL EXERCISES on the 

NEW TESTAMENT, describing the principal Places 
in Judea, and those visited by St. Paul; and narrating many of 
the most inpervat Occurrences recorded in the Evangelical 
Histories. ith Maps, and a brief Account of the principal Re- 
ligious Sects of Mankind. 

By the late jer BUTLER. 
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Miscellaneous Exercises. 9th edition, 12mo. 7s. 6d. bound. 

Exercises on the Globes and Maps. 11th 
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Arithmetical Questions, on a New Plan. 
10th edition, 12mo. 6s. bound. 

Miscellaneous Questions in English History 
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Places in the World. 8d edition, Svo. 18s. bound. 
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™ 2d edition, in 2 vols. post Svo. 


EMOIRS of the LOVES of the POETS: 
Sieuoghical Sketches of Women celebrated in Ancient 
and Modern try. 
By the Authoress of the Diary of an ae 
ig te la beauté que le poéte ad 
Heureuse le nom qu’i! a chanté De! Lamartine. 
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Laura—Dante’s trice—Surry’s fair Geraldine—Tasso’s Leo- 
nora —Waller’s Sacharissa—Swift’s Stella and Vanessa, &c.— 
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also sketches of the Loves of Modern Poets—as Lord Byron— 
Meare P Monti—Barry Cornwall, &c. 
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UMMARY of the FACTS hitherto ascer- 
tained respecting the Cholera Morbus of Russia, with 3 
Detail of its Progress from Asia to Europe. Illustrated by Docu- 
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the Malady. a Map of 
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CHOLERA iy Rt ular Language. 
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Member of 4 Royal College of Surgeons, Lovdon 
It has been the object of the Author to strip the subject of 
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reader a multitude of facts, (hitherto unpublished in Europe), 
explanatory of the origin and laws of the pestilence, and of a 
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of an effective and humane system recomm 
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